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JULY, 1909 
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> Headquarters For Knit Goods 
| HOME INDUSTRY 


We call your attention to our 

_ mill, a California industry, employ- 

=. ing over 200 women earning good 

wages, modern in its equip- 

ment, well lighted, ventilated, san- 
itary. 


\ 
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We make only dependable 
goods and guarantee what we sell 
to be as represented. Our reputa- 


pe MARA PUY 


. e SrtA awe 
tion for correct styles, qualities and fil alll 


prices has made our success. | 


A dozen operators several years 
ago; a few hundred today; an- 
other mill contemplated shows 
we are growing. Why ? 


Try Us for your next 


requirements in 


Knit Goods for men, women and 


il E Mill No. 1—Block bounded by Grove, Laguna, Ivy Ave. 
a Mill No. 2 will be erected soon. 


Made to your Special Order or right from our large stock. The ready made kind in all makes and fabrics. Two Piece Gar- 
Und erwear ments—Union Suits—Briefs, etc. at $1.50, $2.00, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, up. 


| losier Our stock of Hosiery comprises the largest assortment in this city of medium and the higher grades. Our Qualities and styles are 
y selected with unusually good taste owing to our knowledge and experience in handling THREADS. 


We need not mention much about the INDIVIDUALITY and 
Sweater Coats the CORRECT STYLES we constantly display, our machines 
are being continually changed for new stitches and ideas. 
We are the reputed LEADERS for this entire country 
for Sweater Coat Novelties. Prices $2.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00, $12.50, $20.00. 


= S In the manufac- 
Bathing Suits vain 
suits we incorporate our vast experience in producing an 
article especially suitable for our COAST CLIMATE. 


See our very large stock this season, 


Ladies’ from $2.00 up. 
Misses’ from $1.75 up. 
Men’s from 50c up. 
Boys from 50c up 


Knit Auto and Golf Coats 
Athletic Apparel 
Gymnasium Goods 


Bath Robes 
Pajamas 
Night Shirts 
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OOD MORNING. 
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By AUGUSTE LYONS 


S THE steamer cast off 
A and swung into the bay, 

Lucia took a last look at 
her crowd of friends on the 
dock, and waved them a gay 
farewell. Handkerchiefs were 
waved in her direction and hats 
raised. “Bon voyage,” ‘“Good- 
bye,” “Be a good girl,’ “Have a 
lovely time,” “Bring me a chow- 
chow,” “By-by, Lu,” were faint- 


ly borne to her on the breeze. 

Lucia was going to Japan -—— 
her first trip to the Orient. She 
had traveled everywhere else, seen Europe 
and her own country and Canada, even a 
bit of South America and Mexico, but the 
Orient was a new experience. When San 
Francisco and its tall buildings, the Fort 
and the Cliff House, were but faint specks 
in the distance, and not until then, did Lu- 
cia begin to look about her with any inter- 
est in her fellow voyagers. These were the 
usual steamer crowd. There were a few 
navy people going to Honolulu, wives who 
preferred to travel on the liner instead ofa 
transport; some prosperous merchants with 
their wives and daughters; some Cook’s 
tourists, and some unmistakably British; an 
American author and his valet; an opera 
singer with her maid; a troupe of actors and 
actresses going to Hongkong; some ladies, 
exquisitely groomed and quietly dressed, 
who were evidently of the other world from 
Lucia’s. None of them interested Lucia par- 
ticularly. 


She walked to the rail and gazed back, | 


shielding her eyes from the sun and strain- 
ing for a final view of the green hills and 
pale dunes of her native city. She was 
somewhat startled when a soft voice, at her 
elbow, said: 

“Do you know, I have a feeling as if we 
had met before?” 

Lucia turned, to see a woman, one she 
had not noticed among the other passengers 
when she made her mental inventory of 
her fellow-voyagers. 

“Can you help me?” asked the owner of 
the soft voice. “Have we ever met?” 

Lucia looked at her. She was a woman 
no longer young, but of rare beauty, fair 
complexioned and with gray eyes and hair 
of a pale blonde shade. She wore a gray 
suit, a small hat of the same shade, and 
everything about her betokened that she 
was of the same social caste as the girl to 
whom she had addressed herself so uncere- 
moniously. 

She smiled, a smile tinged with sadness, 
Lucia thought, as she awaited the girl’s an- 


swer. 

“T__think—not,” replied Lucia, and mak- 
ing an effort to place that lovely face, with 
its clear eyes and hair of such a peculiar 
shade, in her mind-portraits. “Possibly we 
may have sat opposite each other in a street 
car—or next each other at the theatre. But 


OFF FOR JAPAN 


|I know ‘that had I ever met you, I would 


never have forgotten the circumstance.” 

It was a girl’s admiration, frank and un- 
solicited, and it could not offend. 

“Well, if we never met, I am sure I have 
seen you—and not only once. I am Mrs. 
Darrell.” 

“T am Lucia Burton. I am going to Ja- 
pan.” 7 


“IT am glad you are going to Japan. I am | 


going also—and I think we will be good 
steamer companions, don’t you?” 

Lucia, sure enough of her position to 
make a friend on impulse, accepted the 
friendly offer of ocean companionship 


without worrying about conventions. She| 


had no chaperon to bother her with absurd 
advice. Her maid was her only companion, 
a colored mammy who had been her nurse 
when she was a baby and had grown old in 
her service. Lucia was an orphan, and 
twenty-eight years old. Her one relief from 
the monotony of a society girl’s life was to 
travel, and she indulged her desire to the 
extent of being “on the go” for nine months 
of each year. She had refused to take any- 
body on this Japan trip, though she had 
been properly chaperoned on all her other 
jaunts. A  chaperon in Japan would only 
have been an incumbrance. 

“Memory is an awfully curious thing,” 
said Lucia at dinner that evening. 

She had just told her elbow-neighbor, a 
young newspaper correspondent, about the 
“oray-lady” and the latter’s odd feeling that 
they had met before. 

“Indeed it is,’ replied Delroy. “It plays 
us queer tricks sometimes. I’ve often for- 
gotten things I should have remembered, 
and which I thought indelibly impressed 
upon my mind, recalling instead trivial mat- 
ters I didn’t care a rap about remembering.” 

“Is memory most of miseries miserable, 
or the one flower of ease in bitterest hell?” 

It was the American author who quoted. 
Nobody had thought he was even listening 
to the conversation. 

“Memories—” it was the soft voice of the 
“oray-lady,” Mrs. Darrell, “who would wish 


to remember the sad things—recollections’ 


tinged with agony, bitterness of soul, regret 
that one did the wrong thing when brought 
face to face with an emergency—recollec- 
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Before the Image of the Bronze Buddha 


tions of shame and sin and sor- 
row?” 

Her lips seem to turn gray, 
her delicately blooming cheeks 
to pale. She was really the 
“oray-lady” now that Lucia had 
named her. 

“Tt’s all the viewpoint,” said 
the author. “Now I like to re- 
call the sad things of my life— 
the big moments, I call those.” 

“Me for the gay moments,” 
laughed Delroy. “I’ve had 
enough of the sad ones—and 
| enough human interest stories in my line 
| of labor to make me wish to forget there’s 
lanything but joy in the world.” 
| “Well, if you have a good conscience you 
|can always be glad to remember,” said the 
| author. 

“Or if you haven’t any conscience, you 
| won’t have any memories at all.” 

“T hate memories.” 

All at once Lucia had remembered the one 
| big memory of her life, and the thought of 
lit moved her to unwonted emotion. She 
|did not want to cry at that particular mo- 
|ment, but she couldn’t help it. She rose 
|abruptly and left the table. 

There was silence after her departure, 
|then a babel of tongues. 

“Tt was that man she was thinking of— 
the wretch,” and the Captain, who knew the 
history of everybody, lit his cigar and left 
the table, without vouchsafing an explana- 
tion of his mysterious words. 

“Well, if any man ill-treated Miss Burton 
he deserves the electric chair.” Thus spoke 
Delroy. “The dearest girl and the most un- 
spoiled heiress ‘I ever met.” 

“Oh, well,” said one of the navy women, 
“One can’t have everything in this world. 
She is rich and can buy another man if her 
first experience turned out badly. I don’t 
know what the Captain referred to, but I 
can see no reason why a girl who has looks 
and money must needs cry her heart out all 
her life because one man happened to treat 
her as lots of them treat us poor women 
every day.” 


Lucia meanwhile was lying on the couch 
in her stateroom doing that very thing the 
navy lady thought an absurdity—sobbing 
her heart out. 

“Don’t honey, don’t” pleaded her old 
mammy. “Don’t cry that way.” 

But Lucia thrust away the kind old hand 
that would have caressed her. 

“You don’t know, mammy,” she sobbed. 
“T thought I had forgotten—and I was go- 
ing to have such a lovely, lovely time. But 
I can’t—I shall never be happy again.” 

She had thought this Japan trip would 
place the finishing touch on her “forget- 
tery.” The last European trip—a motor tour 
—had banished for a time her bitter 
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thoughts. If only the newspapers had not|the other woman into her life she would be 
resurrected the old story upon her return.|a murderess — if the murderous thought is 
But because she had refused a Marquis in| equal to the deed. 

France her home papers thought it neces- | 
sary to tell the old, almost forgotten tale of | 
her first engagement. And she hated men— 
how she hated them! The French marquis 
had never had a chance with her. 

In her second season Lucia had become 
engaged ee Lawrence Keane. She had | she found a perfect companion in Mrs. Dar- 
adored him—her first lover. The wedding) ,.1 
day was set and her trousseau purchased; | ; 
she had taken a trip to Paris just to buy the | 
prettiest clothes an heiress ever had for her | 
wedding outfit. On her return, beaming | fund one! 
with happiness and looking forward to an | “T, also,” replied Mrs. Darrell, “all my life 
ideal life with Lawrence, she came face to| re y : 

f aa «fh t bi y ; I have desired a woman friend—one whom 
eco Alc CSS Hush cali could trust, could love, could respect. 
ever come to a woman. She discovered that : : 

‘ |Some day I may try your friendship, dear. 
he had never loved her; it was her fortune | Butnob moe: 
he craved. He loved another woman; had in- | 
deed always loved her, and when it came to 
the crucial moment of giving up the woman | 
he loved for the woman with money his 


* * * * * 


On shipboard, one’s emotions seldom re- 
|main long at the high pitch. After that first 
| night, Lucia resumed her oldtime poise. The 
|monotony of day after day, in the 
/routine, was good for the nerves. Besides, 


“T always wanted a real woman friend,” 


She looked musingly at the girl. 

“No,” she added, “not now. Perhaps you 
will not—” 

“Oh, dear gray-lady,” interrupted Lucia, 


I hear your story—the story of your life?” 
She laughed gayly. “Let us wait and see. 
Surely those gray eyes, those clear wells 
of truth, do not belong to a villainess!” 
It was one of Lucia’s very happy days. 
Mrs. Darrell did not wish to spoil it. 
ge. TR ra see Ue 
Delroy and the American author and Mrs. 
Darrell were sitting on the veranda of the 


gone with a party of friends to view the 
city by moonlight. 

For a few moments the three sat in si- 
lence, drinking in the beauty of the scene 
/and the clear night air. 

“T must ask you something,” said Mrs. 
Darrell suddenly, to the author. “Supposing 
|a woman had a story to tell that might make 
/a certain woman not want to know her if 
|she heard it—and supposing that very wo- 
man was the one the other woman most 
wished for a friend — and they met each 
other and one, in ignorance of the other’s 
story, became very fond of her—what should 
the other woman do? Might she keep her 
story a secret from the other, and enjoy 


2 ; : 
The Great Bronze Buddha 


heart failed him. He jilted Lucia, not, of| 
course, in a coarse, ungentlemanly manner, 
but in the manner of their world, with ap- | 
propriate appeal to the conventions. 

That was six years ago. The other woman 
had not benefited by Lawrence’s devotion. 
He had been killed in a motor-car accident a} 
few weeks before their marriage was to have | 
taken place. 

Lucia, strange to say, did not feel so bitter | 
against her former lover as against the 
woman who had so nearly won him from 
her. She mourned the death of the man, | 
while she hated all other men because of 
what he had done to her. But the other | 
woman—it was she that Lucia hated with 
all the force of her being. Six years ago, | 
and her hate was still intense against that | 
woman, whom she had never met and whose | 
name she did not know, because the woman, | 
less faithful than Lucia to Lawrence’s mem- | 
ory, had married another man, in another | 
city, shortly after her lover’s death. 
Lucia felt that if ever fate should bring) 


same | 


said Lucia one day, as the steamer was en- | 
tering Hawaiian waters, “and I know I have 


“perhaps I will not—what? Love you when} 


hotel at Honolulu that evening. Lucia had | 
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their friendship with an mind? 
should she give it up?” 

“Would the friendship injure the other 
woman in any way?” 

It was Delroy who spoke. 

“Tt might—to a certain extent. Not, as 
you might fancy,” she interpolated hurried- 
ly, “for the woman is—was—not bad. But 
people might say things—and that might 
hurt, perhaps.” 

“Tell me,” said the author, “was there any 
disgrace in the woman’s story?” 
| “Oh, no, not disgrace.” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Darrell, I cannot see 
why there should be any deception practiced 
by the woman at all. You say that she had 
not done anything disgraceful—was not bad. 
I cannot see why she should not put the 
|whole story before the other woman—let her 
|do the judging.” 


easy 


“But suppose this particular woman could 
|not be a fair judge?” 

“Oh, there was a man?” 
| The author lit another cigar. 
the eternal triangle, then. 

“Yes, there was a man, and he deceived 
one woman—for the other one.” 
| “Oh, well, that makes the affair more com- 
plicated. But, if I were that first woman, 
|Mrs. Darrell, I’d tell the other woman the 
|story. She'll learn it some time, so it is bet- 
|ter to be honest while there’s time.” 
| He had changed the tenses. But to both 
the author and Delroy it was patent that 
Mrs. Darrell was speaking for herself—and 
|for Lucia. 
' Delroy remembered, all at once, an old 
|newspaper detail that was nearly forgotten: 
A motor-car accident, and the man who was 
killed; two women, whose pictures he had 
| obtained from a photograph gallery. One 
| was the portrait of Lucia Burton. The other 
| yes, it was that of the woman before him. 
But her name was not Darrell—she must 
| have changed it. All these things chased 
| through his mind, as recollection pressed 
jupon him. How dull he had been not to 
| have recognized those faces before! 

“Tt’s a great situation,” he thought, and re- 
volved in his mind the notion of telling the 


It was just 


| 
{ 


(Continued on Page 40.) 


“Japan Was Like a Fairy Tale.” 
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AN orwegian Wedding 


“Skal De har Kaffe i morn?” 

“Ya, det kan Du tro,’ was my answer, 
one lovely morning in August, 1907. 

I was in a queer, old-fashioned, tile-cov- 
ered house, in the quaint old city of 
Throndhjem, Norway, just inside the Arctic 
circle. 

Tap on the door—‘‘Vaer saa god,” say I. 

The door opens, and in comes. Trina, 
loaded with a tray furnished with Kaffe 
Kan, cups and saucers, “flotte”’ a _ thick 
cream in which one’s spoon _ will stand, 
“smor-brod,” both white and rye, and 
“Gamle Ost,’ a cheese that when the cover 
is taken off, reminds one of the seventy- 
and-seven distinct smells of Cologne. 

I had just received my “Call” and 
“Chronicle” from San Francisco, and was 
preparing to enjoy them in this fragrant 
company, when: 

“Wn Herre har lyst for at  besog 
Madame?” 

“Why, yes, of course I would see a gen- 
tleman.” 

“God Dag, Fru North.” 

“God Dag, Captain Olsen.” 

“Would you not like to go to Stikfestad, 
to Bonder Ervidsen’s daughter’s wedding?” 

“Well, I guess I would,” was my answer 
in the Californian vernacular. 

I hurried my “Spisning,’ and packed my 
grip, for a Norwegian wedding in the coun- 
try often lasts three weeks. I was going 
right into the bosom of my family as it 
were, because I knew Captain Olsen, whose 
brother Jacob used to be in San Francisco, 
and who ran a schooner for my father on 
this grand bay of ours, in the early fifties. 
So, of course, I expected to receive more 
than the usual attention. 

Well, we started,—he in one carriole, and 
I in another, the little horse away off in 
the shafts, the “skyds-gutten” holding on 
to the rope reins. With a “B-r-r-r-r-’ to the 
horse, away we go on our road to the up- 
per part of Throndhjem’s Stift. There, in 
the distance, is a high wood-crowned cliff, 
looking down on the little log hamlet with 
its picturesque red roof, then along’ the 
magnificent public road that would take one 
through the whole length of Norway| We 
find our way to a little seaport town, and 
later board the steam yacht “‘Kong Oscar,” 
and steam up the coast. You must remem- 
ber that it is in the August month, just 
when the Midnight Sun is at its zenith, the 
sunset glory bathing the whole scene, the 
seven sisters of the Lofoden Isles on the 
one side, the single magnificent mountain 
called “Sne-hatten’ on the other, and the 
narrow opening seaward is bathed in a 
flood of crimson light, the distant serrated 
peaks of the Loffoden Isles reflected against 
the sky, all forming a picture that can never 
be effaced from one’s memory. 

One’s gaze could wander, free and uncon- 
fined, and the sight of these bleak, bare 
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mountain sides and desolate seashore is in- 
expressibly grand. To the right is the real 
coast of Norway, to the left the great, re- 
morseless sea, divided by a chain of pre- 
cipitous rocks which form countless fantas- 
tic coves, where the cool green water dashes 
over the gorgeous pebbly floor, where the 
fountain of crystal foam never ceases to 
play, where the gull and the eider duck have 
their nests, and plume their wings in safety. 
For man must hold his life of little moment 
if he attempted to land a boat, or mount 
these rocks in safety. Not less vast or va- 


Bridal Party Leaving the “Hjem-gaard.” 


ried is the landscape—great, sentient moun- 
tains, some singly, some in groups. Further 
and still further they recede, until the very 
eyes seem born on to sights of the ‘“Prom- 
ised Land” which the Prophet tells us was 
“over the mountain.” 

The glorious sun, with its subtle alchemy, 
turns the bare and barren hillsides into a 
field covered with “cloth of gold.” The few 
pine trees standing lorn and lone are trans- 
formed into knights. The glory of the 
kingdom is descending. The view is turned 
into a scene of blood red pomp at eve, when 
suddenly the sun touches the horison. It 
is nearly 12 m. Coloring and poetry die a 
natural death, and the solitude of a Nor- 
wegian landscape in Lat. 70 deg. N. comes 
before you in its every-day dress, and you 
wonder who could possibly live here. Yet, 
right here is being recited the same old 
story that is being told all over the world. 

The jingle bell sounds. The Captain and 
I step ashore and we are “off to the bryllup.” 

“Ha, God dag, Lars Hansen.” 

“How goes it, Lars?” and they really 
embrace. 

“Here is a lady from San Francisco; she 
is of Norske familie.” 

“Velkom, til Norge.” 

My hand is taken and we are escorted 
into the old farmhouse. Tall caps and tall 
hats, coarse brown frocks and _ velveteen 
jackets, short-skirted girls, with cheeks as 
round and rosy as the apples they are eat- 
ing; tall, active lads from the hills, with 
their long guns on their shoulders, chubby 
little fellows in long tasseled caps, who look 
more like over-fed boys than grown men, 
hale, bright-eyed grey beards, with the 
healthy brown of the sea air upon their 
weather-beaten faces; big jolly looking far- 


mers dressed in ‘“Wadmul,” scattering jokes 
broadcast among the crowd, and laughing 
uproariously at their own wit. 

At the door we meet the young bride- 
groom, who gives us a hearty welcome, and 
who appears to be greatly surprised that 
“Den Amerikanske Dame” is not black, but 
who gives a nod of understanding when told 
“that her father is Swedish.” 

After a cup of coffee, and a “stok of 
smorrebrod,” I am introduced to Hulda Gud- 
brandsen, the bride, and I am privileged to 
notice her gorgeous dress, and help her on 
with the myrtle wreath inside the pictur- 
esque silver crown. She wears a_ white 
jacket, something like the “zouave” of many 
years ago. It has large hanging sleeves, and 
a piece of heavy gold embroidery, shaped 
like a shield, upon her breast; a red bodice 
trimmed with green velvet coming low down 
on the shoulders, and antique silver buttons. 
A skirt of dark blue wadmul, short enough 
to display to perfection a pair of the pret- 
tiest ankles in all Norway, and a red band 
of knitted worsted around the bottom of the 
skirt. Her two lovely flaxen braids hang 
over her shoulders, and she wears an old 
heirloom as a waist band, embroidered with 
gold, and a circular band of gold around 
her neck. But the crown she wears is the 
great feature of her dress, for it is a mag- 
nificent tower-like tiara, made of silver, and 
interwoven with bright, scarlet ribbons, and 
hung with gold beads and _ bangles. She 
blushes prettily as I examine her beautiful 
costume, so we turn away and gaze at all 
the old carvings, the cabinets, bedsteads 
and sideboards; the old Apostle spoons, 
which have descended from father to son 
since the days of Olaf the Holy. Now the 
bridal party is mustering outside and now 
the bride’s father, a ruddy-faced, stalwart, 
old patriarch, announces that it is time to 
set off to the church. Some of the wedding 
guests have undoubtedly been inspired by 
a glass or two of “Throndhjem’s Aquivit,” 
and put their horses to speed, galloping up 
and down the road with a succession of ear- 
piercing yells worthy of our own Comanche 
Indians. Every here and there one of the 
riders rolls off his horse into the dust, to the 
no small damage of his wedding finery, 
while the rest, instead of compassionating 
him, ride on with the utmost composure, 
seeming to care very little whether they 
trample upon him or not. 

Now we start, first the two old fathers, 
who have taken hands and disclaimed at 
any responsibility, in long blue coats and 
silver buttons, with high hats; then the 
“best man” with a high frilled collar stick- 
ing out all round his neck, like the label 
on a medicine bottle. Beside him rides one 
of the most important personages of the 
day, a fiddler, without whom no Norwegian 
wedding can go off properly. Next in order 
come the bride and groom, mounted on 
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white horses linked together with a coup-| 


ling chain, which is emblematic of their 
future. Then, riding two and two like 
troops on parade, come the relatives and 
friends of both parties. The married ladies, 
one and all, are facsimiles of the bride, min- 
us the crown and the braided hair. They 
are perched on curious side-saddles with a 
hanging step on one side to support the 
feet, and carry in their hands pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs almost as large as table cloths, 
appallingly suggestive of the floods of tears 
they intend to shed during the ceremony. 


diminishing, up rises the bride’s father, in 
all the glory of a white shirt collar three 
sizes too large for him, and strikes into a 
highly patriotic Norwegian song, in which 
all energetically join in the chorus 
“Gamle Norge.” Then there is the health 
of the bride and bridegroom, the health of 
their respective fathers and mothers (not 
to mention their sisters, cousins and aunts), 
and finally the health of every one else, my- 


| self included, as “Den Kjaere fremmed Dame 


I hear them talking of ‘a smoked piggy,” | 
but it is simply their open admiration of | 


the bride, as they talk of her as being al 
Then comes a file of young | 


“smukt pige.” 
girls, with their beautiful flaxen hair braid- 
ed, and tied together at the ends with 
pieces of ribbon. By this time the dust, bad 
enough under any circumstances, has been 
stirred up by the wheels and horses’ hoofs 
to an extent suggestive of a simoon, making 
the blue-coated fathers look like a commit- 
tee meeting of baker boys, and covering the 


wedding finery of the ladies as with a veil. | 


fra den fremmed Land.” 

I believe I made some sort of a speech in 
acknowledgment, and I really can’t tell what 
it was about, except that I wound up with 
some sort of flattering allusion to ‘Norway, 
the Home of the Vikings,’ and then men- 
tioned the glorious welcome Ole Bull had, 
in our beloved San Francisco, in the days 
of long ago, and of my meeting him again 
in Bergen, and of meeting Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen in Paris, all of which was received 
with great applause. 


|this speech making in comes a_ stalwart 
Norseman with a steaming punch bowl, 


Now a sudden turn brings us to the 
church. It certainly does not look very or- 
namental, framed as it is in rough-hewn | 


pine logs, smeared with tar, which gives it 
very much the look of a badly smoked stock 
fish. But the quiet little graveyard, with 
its low, gray walls, its smooth green turf, 
dotted with white headstones, makes one 
think of Gray’s Elegy, and the quaint patri- 
archal simplicity of the church interior har- 
monizes well with the old time costumes of 


our cavalcade, and with the primitive as- | 


pect of the surrounding landscape. Even the 
clergyman himself wears around his neck a/| 


bonafide Elizabethan ruff of enormous 
and this, with his long black cassock, 
pointed beard, gives him quite the air 
school man of the sixteenth century. 


size, | 
and | 
of a! 


The simple old Lutheran service is soon | 


over, and the bride is handed round like a 
tray of sweetmeats to receive the embraces 
and congratulations of her relatives. Then 
“to horse” and back to the village at a live- 


lier pace than our coming, while the fiddler | 


strikes a wedding march that makes the 
air ring. On arriving at the “Gaard” we try 
to do justice to the substantial ‘‘Frokost” 
that awaits us, provided on a_ scale that 
would dismay any languid society appetite. 


And now the marriage feast begins in 
earnest. As if this mighty meal were not 
sufficient of itself, it is preluded by a per- 
fect legion of small saucers, filled with 
sliced ham, tongue, smoked beef, mutton and 
venison, smoked salmon, and caviare, and 
“Herring salat.” This prologue is called a 


“Smorgas Brod,” and is an invariable cus- | 
}on the ear.” 


tom of Sweden and Norway. The saucers 


are soon emptied, and then for the next half | 
| house, and the hint is given that dancing 


hour or so the rattle of knife and fork is as 
steady and continuous as the musketry of 
a great battle. Even the pastor himself, 
who sits opposite me, shows himself as val- 
iant a trencherman as any of his flock. For 
those who prefer it, there is excellent coffee 
to be had, but the principal liquors are 
Christiania beer, sour cream, Throndhjem’s 
Aquivit and Corn whisky. 

Now, as the attacks on the edibles are 


|}oned vessel. 


Froken Gudbransen 


Norwegian Bride of the Story. 


huge enough to have 
Strong Bow” himself. Instantly the 
tional anthem of “Norway, the ancient, the 
throne of the earth,” is struck up, and a 
rousing chorus is sung with loud hurrahs. 
The fun goes on Jokes, healths, songs, 
stories follow each other. 
with everybody within reach, and you would 
have supposed I had known them all my 
life. But, like Waterloo, “ a sound breaks 
The notes of a fiddle 
heard from the great living room in the 
is about to begin. 

In most countries it would be a hazardous 
experiment to supplement a great supper 
with a dance, but do not forget you are in 
Norway, where the Norse Bonder is a seas- 
After dancing for several 
hours, a general shout proclaims that the 
bride’s crown has fallen off. According to 
custom she is bound to dance until it does, 


of | 


Right in the midst of | 


Ervidsen, the 


served “Bric, the | 
na- 


I shake hands | 


} 
are | 


7 


| but happily for the sweet bride, it has been 
| placed on loosely by her considerate friends, 
/and now her mother and dearest friends 
-come forward and lead her from the room. 

The general revelry goes on as vigorously 
|as ever, and the usual time is about sixty 
|hours. As each fiddler is tired out another 
|takes his place, the dancers taking an oc- 
| casional rest, and then “going at it again.” 
| At last I am tired out, and am escorted to 
|the guest chamber, where all the furniture 
is built into the room; where the date 1567 
|is carven over the old chimney piece, and 
where I must climb up three steps to get 
into the bed. When I drop, I give a 
muffled wail, because I feel I am going some- 
where, and don’t know where it is. But I 
|finally realize that it is the down bed, and 
| downier coverlet, that envelops me, and so 
|I drop off to sleep with thoughts of the ‘“‘dear 
|city of my love—San Francisco,” and thank- 
;ing God for my “Viking forefathers.” 


| TOWN VS. COUNTRY. 
By CLARA FREEMAN CROCKER. 
OR a cottage in the country 
F I have very often sighed, 
With its funny little gables 
And its chimney deep and wide. 
For the pleasure of the country 
Seem seductive, don’t you know, 
But I rather think the city, 
After this, will hold me, though. 


When the snow is softly falling, 
Keeping at it day and night, 
Never pausing, never ceasing, 
Hiding everything in sight. 
| For a lonesome week and over, 
| Then the country solitude, 
Heavily sits on your spirits, 
Hatching out a gloomy brood, 


Cold the wind and cold the silence; 
Not a sign of life or light; 

When the day in sombre sadness 

Merges into sullen night. 

Into every thought and feeling 
Does frigidity intrude; 

Then you’d give for city’s clamor 
All your country solitude. 


For a cottage in the country 
I have very often sighed, 
But I yearn and sigh no longer 
For it, I am satisfied 
If I get back to the city - 
Soothed and warmed and cheered again, 
You can be quite sure I’ll stay theré 
In the sight and sound of men. 


The late Dr. Edward Everett Hale, dis- 
| cussing a rather finicky attack that had been 
|made on certain recent statements, smiled 
and said: “ But who or what is blameless? 
It is like the case of the Scottish hen. An 
old Scottish woman wished to sell her hen to 
a neighbor. ‘ But tell me,’ the neighbor said, 
‘is she a’thegither a guid bird? Has she 
got nae fauts, nae fauts at all?’ ‘ Awell, 
Margot,’ the other old woman admitted, ‘ she 
has got one fault. She will lay on a Saw- 
bath.” 
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What One Hospital is Doing 


By HORTENSE STEINHART RUSSELL 


THE CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOSPITAL, IN SACRAMENTO STREET, NEAR BAKER, 


tution. In every city in the United | 


Ts is the era of the charitable insti-] 
States there are organizations for | 


the caring and feeding of the poor, from 


the day of birth to the day of burial. In| 
the span between the infants’ shelter and | 
the old people’s home there are innumera- | 


ble devices for helping the destitute and 
the deceased, the imbecile, the inebriate, 
the mad and the maimed. Never before 
have the fortunate few been so zealous to 
help the untaught millions. 

For the pauperized sick we have not only 
the county hospital, but the free clinic in 
connection with the medical colleges, where 
charity cases are given regular treatment 
by the students under the supervision of 
competent physicians, and in cases where 
operation is necessary the head surgeon at- 
tends the patient himself. The patient is 
given an anesthetic and taken to the op- 
erating room 


With Covered Face 


so the students gathered around the table 
to watch the “case” need not know to whom 
the poor exposed body belongs. 

But what a prospect for sensitively or- 
ganized women, to whom the extreme of 
bodily pain would be as nothing compared 
with the thought of being made the target 
of twenty or thirty students’ gaze. 

One day, some years ago, a _ surgeon 
thought of this, a man whose heart was as 
tender as his hand was skillful. His name 
was 

Dr. John Scott. 
He, with one or two others, organized the 
California Woman’s Hospital, intending it 
as a haven for sick and impoverished. gen- 
tlewomen. And so it is. 

The sixteen free beds are snowy white, 
and all in a row, with room enough between 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


each for a visitor’s chair, and a screen. 
The west sun pours through the Swiss cur- 
tains on to the light grey walls, and gently 
blesses sixteen sick heads on his way to the 
clean, bare floor. At meal-times sixteen 
trays are brought in, daintily laid and well 
laden, and between meals, every few hours, 
milk, water and egg-nog are served. Up- 
stairs there are beds in another cheerful 
ward, where patients who are able to pay 
only for their board are cared for; and then 
there are the endowed beds and the other 
private rooms. For a hospital should be 
self-supporting, should not need to call on 
outside help. 

Dr. Vowinckel taks all the charity cases, 
does all the operating, does all the treating. 
Here 


The Poor Patient Receives the Same Care 
as the rich patient, eats the same food, gets 
the same service. The convalescent finds 
recreation in the garden, on the veranda, in 
the sunny library, where there are a piano 
and four hundred and fifty books, the gift 
of the late Mrs. Gertrude Marion Hopper. 
And there is a dining-room, where those who 
are able may take their meals. 

This hospital is comparatively small. It 
has fifty beds in all, sixteen of which bring 
in no money and eight whose occupants 
only pay their board. Since the fire prices, 
as we all know, have gone up, and for the 
first time in years the hospital is running 
behind. The idea is to 


Increase the Charity Beds 
and have a free obstetric ward, which one 
would really expect to find in a woman’s 
hospital. Here is the place where the new- 
ly born of the poor and oppressed should 
first open his baby eyes, where with his first 
glimpse of the world he as unconsciously 
absorbs refinement and kindness as he does 


his mother’s milk. If the babies of the poor 
had the same start in life as the babies of 
the “better off,’ what glorious outcome 
might there not be in store for California. 
And there is no better place to begin the 
work than the 


California Woman’s Hospital. 


A perusal of the annual reports of the hos- 
pital is as interesting reading as a fiction 
story, and would give many a “human in- 
terest” writer good suggestions for their 
“stories.” Among the many generous wo- 
men who have aided the hospital by dona- 
tions or large subscriptions are Mrs. Frank 
Carolan, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. C. A. 
Zinkard, Mrs. Adolphe Roos, Mrs. Paul 
Bancroft, Miss Laura McKinstry, one of the 
life members; Mrs. H. S. Crocker, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tevis, Miss Betty Marshall, Miss Jennie 
Stone, Mrs. J. D. Grant, Mrs. Boardman, 
Mrs. H. M. Lichtenstein, Mrs. Solomon 
Wangenheim and many others. There have 
been generous givers among the sterner sex, 
also. Millionaire McCreery, who is a life 
member, was one of those who sent a big 
check, and J. D. Grant, C. A. Hooper, S. 
Wasserman, Dr. Pischel, Dr. Pawlicki, Wil- 
liam Hatteroth, the late D. Samuels, John 
Breuner and others were all among the hos- 
pital’s good friends on various occasions. 

The Board of Trustees consists of W. H. 
Metson, President; Alfred Anderson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; C. S. Givens, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Isenberg, James McNab, Rudolph Her- 
rold, General J. A. Koster, Dr. F. W. Vow- 
inckel, J. G. Hooper, and J. J. Lermen. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary numbers the following: 
Mrs. V. Isenberg, President; Mrs. Chas. El- 
liot, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. J. H. 
Hatch, Mrs. M. Detels, Mrs. C. Munson, Mrs. 
B. F. Woolner, Mrs. George L. King, and 
Miss Julia Curtin. 
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DEARLY love a joke ; 
| at my own expense, 

as the following in- | 
cident will show, which 
is also a reminiscence 
of “Robin Hood.” 1} 
always contended that 
the story and the play 
of “Robin Hood,”- out- 
side of the music, were 
great factors in _ its 


success. 
cident will exhibit it in a very strong light. 

The cornet player in our orchestra had 
become violently enamored of a young lady, 
on that end of the line, and always came 


mance, to wait upon her to her temporary 
abiding-place, first indulging his vocabulary 
of admiration over the festive beer and 
sandwich. 


capacity. 
to the stage, as usual, but laughing im- 
moderately. As I was always the “light- 
ning change” artist, getting in and out of 
my costumes quicker than anyone else, this 
chap always acted as coat-hanger, while I 
was depositing my elongated form in that 
article of clothing. 

This night he could hardly hold the coat, | 
he was so nearly suffocated with mirth. 

“Well,” said I, “what is it? Why don’t 
you give me a chance at the fun?” 

“Well,” said he, “I would love 
Mr. Barnabee, 


to, but 
It’s On You,” 
and he shrieked. 
“All the better. Tell us what it is.” 
“Well, at my elbow tonight there sat two | 


. . | 
country men, who did not seem to care for | 


the music, but were intensely interested in 
the story, and how it was coming out, par- 
ticularly in the designs of the Sheriff upon | 
Annabel”—who, that night, was a 
pretty little girl. 


“When you came out of the house with | 


Annabel on your arm, on your way to be 
married, one of these fellows hit the other | 
a thump in the ribs with his elbow, and | 
said, with disgust: | 

“ ‘Bill, do you spose that d—— old son of 
a gun is a-goin’ to git that little gal arter 
alle? 


* * 


Here is Another Story, | 
which was sent me by a lady, and which 1| 
have told, with great applause, in select 
circles: | 

Carl Hertz, the well-known conjurer, once | 
entertained a company at a friend’s house 
by performing some of his cleverest tricks. | 

One of the parlor-maids, who had been | 
passing cups, cakes, glasses, and so on, was | 
much interested, and when the hostess gave | 
a sign that nothing more was needed, the | 
girl still lingered to see the completion of 
the trick just begun. | 


very | 


|cloak?” Hertz said. 


|mere shawl, “you observe 


and manager, is a great stickler for “atmos- 


|is written?” 
wonderful vitality and | 
This little in- | 


| figures on its upper side, under the shawl 
\as I hold it.” 
upon the stage, at the close of the perfor- | 


| thick shawl. 
One night, in Chicago, we were playing to 
The adoring cornetist came on 
of the maid at the door. 


Three Good Stories 


By HENRY CLAY BARNABEE 
“Will someone oblige me with a shawl or 


“Now,” he went on, selecting a big cash- 
the thickness of 
the shawl.” 

They all did, including 
door. 

“Now, will one of you be good enough | 
to write a number of figures on a piece of 
paper, being careful not to let me see what 


the maid at the 


One of the ladies did so, while the maid 
at the door leaned forward and began to 
breathe hard. 

“Now, place the written paper 


with the 


There was breathless silence. | 
Then he said, “Surely the number is 761?” 


It was. 
He had apparently seen right through the 
i} 
Everyone was amazed. 
Then, upon the silence broke the shriek | 
| 
With a final gaze at the shawl and one | 
at the handsome conjurer, she hid her rosy | 
face in her hand, yelling at the top of her | 


| voice: | 


“What’s the good of me clothes?” 
And fled. | 

* * * 

Now, Here Is Another Story, | 
characteristic of a large portion of our im- | 
ported brethren, which I think is a “dandy.” 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the English actor 


| without thorns. 


phere” in his productions. When he was 
about to bring out “The Merchant of 
Venice” he dispatched one of his employees 
to the Hebrew quarter of London, with in- 
structions to bring to the first rehearsal 
twenty-five or thirty of the most “pro- 
nounced” types. 

When they came he called them together, 
told them how much he would pay them 
nightly—a mere pittance by the way—and 
then, after instructing them in their general 
duties said: 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, at one point 
in this play you will be standing together, 
and when the Christians pass you they will 
turn their heads and spit upon you.” 

This produced an involuntary shudder, but 
Mr. Tree immediately added: 

“There is no offense, ladies and gentle- 
men; they will not really spit on you. They 


| will merely make believe, so you need have 
|no feeling concerning it.” 


He was about to commence the rehearsal, 
when one old Hebrew stepped forward, and 


|taking Mr. Tree by the arm, said: 


“Muster Thee, dond you thunk you could 
gif us a leetul more salaree and let ’em 
spit?” 

* 


* * 


Here endeth my present contribution to 
the Woman’s Journal. 


Mrs. W. J. Beggs of Seattle has produced 
what is said to be the first rose absolutely 
Mrs. Beggs was at one 
time next-door neighbor to Luther Burbank 
in California, and studied his methods. 


INCENSE. 
(Photographic Study by A. W. Rice.) 


EAR READERS: 
D As it is not too late to cultivate 


dahlias from seeds and cuttings, al- 


low me to enumerate a few things I have | 


learned about them in 1909. Snails are a 
pest that many encounter right here in our 
own city. One amateur of this flower, 
plants the bulbs surrounded by sand, to 
protect the new shoots from the snails 
which often install themselves at the bulbs 
itself. Others take little wooden boxes, 
with about an inch of sandy soil, and start 
the bulbs’ growth before planting them (all 
these precautions to overcome snail depre- 
dations). Take cuttings from top OE a 
branch, plant in almost pure sand, keep 
damp and in perfect shade. Ina few weeks 
the variety you covet is yours, to trans- 
plant into rich soil in your open garden 
beds. 

Growers, to obtain large flowers, disbud, 
and moisten in blooming season, with water 
from barrels in which manure has been 
soaked. 

Yours truly is a capital hand at asking 
questions, but the good natured response 
of the professionals is often, “Oh, you have 
to keep on trying and learn by experience.” 

To Destroy Snails and Insect Pests 
it is advisable to allow a pair of ducks to 
roam at will over the garden. Their web 
feet and round bills do absolutely no damage 
to the plants. 

Last Easter season a neighbor took me to 
see his garden, and among the flowers I 
saw a lonely little yellow duck, sent as an 
Easter favor to the four-year-old fairy maid- 
en of that pretty home. The duckling’s loud 
lament over his orphaned condition touched 
the little girl’s heart, and she proposed to 
her mamma to put a little stuffed duck, and 
also a wee stuffed chicken, by the waif’s 
side. When I reached the scene little ducky 
was pouring out his heart’s content in a 
steady stream of duck’s vocabulary, while 
digging his bill into their fluffy sides. This 
pathetic incident struck a chill into my 
brain, and I could not help thinking of the 
little duck for hours afterward. Strange to 
relate, the little nestling has survived and 
I do believe that I never saw such pretty 
feathers upon any: ducky as the one saved 
by the thoughtfulness of this wee girlie. 
Later when her Mamma suggested a name 
for the feathered pet she announced that 
she wished to call it “Chantine.” 

A Paper Upon Wild Flowers 
has been prepared by Mrs. W. S. Chandler, 
who is so well known at home and abroad 
for her devotion to our fields of wild flowers. 
She would not reveal the secret haunts of 
her wild proteges to any one who would in- 
jure or destroy nature’s floral treasures. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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THE..GARDEN 


Conducted by ELLEN ROECKEL-DAVIS 


Before closing I must mention the de-|queen of the Sierras. 


lightful basket luncheon, held in June, at the | 
charming home of Mrs. E. F. Roberts, in| 
Thirty-eighth street, by the California State | 
Floral Society. Every nook of her reception 
room was filled with rare flowers brought by 
the divers members, who gave this tangible | 
proof of their esteem for their popular hos- 
tess. Before the close of the afternoon I 
visited the garden and inspected the plot 
(in which a brave array of dahlias are 


| planted), cultivated by Mrs. Roberts’ little | 


daughters, who are entering the list of 
school girl exhibitors for the Fall Flower 
Show. Mr. H. Plath, the manager, has also 
received an application for space from| 


Miss Annie Van Male of Golden Gate avenue. 
| 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE SIERRAS. 
By Mrs. W. S. Chandler. 


NE of California’s chief attractions is 
O the diversity of its climate. In June, 
when our hills and valleys are 
parched and brown, the sweep of the west- 
ern winds over our city making life any- 
thing but a joy, then our thoughts turn to 
the mountains, where we know a second 
spring awaits us. The journey through the 
valleys and foothills is one magnificent 
panorama and should be taken by day. It 
is warm, I will admit, but the grand scenery 
is sufficient compensation. 

When we reach our destination, Deer Park 
Springs, altitude 6,507 feet, we find dear old 
Mother Nature has been busy preparing a 
grand floral feast. The snow plant (Sar- 
codes sanguinea)! How can I describe this 
wonderful plant? It certainly stands apart, 


| ties. 
|mer, and it was a source of great delight. 


unlike its floral sisters, and is indeed the 


| 


Treasurer of the Fall Flower Show to be held in October under the auspices of the Horticultural Society and California State Floral Society. 


The corolla is bell- 
shaped, of a bright blood-red, interlaced by 
bracts of a flesh tint. The combination is 
beautiful beyond description. It is a mis- 
take to imagine this flower growing out of 
the snow. The snow has disappeared be- 
fore it blooms. 
_ There Is Quite An Interesting Legend 
attached to this remarkable flower. One of 
the early Franciscan Fathers, crossing the 
Sierras, came across the snow-plant. He 
gazed in silent awe, then falling on his 
knees, exclaimed, “This is the flower of the 
Saviour’s precious blood,” and to this day 
the name remains. 

Far from Calvary’s awful summit 

Where His life was sacrificed, 

Figured on the lone Sierras, 

Shines the precious blood of Christ! 


Next to the snow plant I think the blue 


| ; ; 2 
gention (Gentiana calycosa) is one of our 


loveliest mountain flowers. Its deep blue 
blossoms are a joy to behold. A small sis- 
ter, the fringed gentian, loves damp mea- 
dows. The gentians have medicinal quali- 
I picked my first gentians last sum- 


This region is surely 


A Paradise For the Botanist. 
Such a wealth of flowers! Forget-me-nots 


ltwo feet tall, resting their dainty blue blos- 


some against the scarlet gillia (Gillia Ag- 
gregata); Penstemons, of many hues; great, 
tall point-brushes (Castilleias), with deep 
scarlet plumes; the tall wallflower, very 


fragrant; numbers of white Umbelliferae, 


One of the many buildings destroyed in 
the historic fire of 1906 was that of the 
Society of California Pioneers, on Fourth 
street, near Market. 

The Society of California Pioneers has 
erected a magnificent hotel on the same site 
at an expense of $400,000.00 and leased it 
to Edward Rolkin for the term of 25 years 
at a total rental of $1,450,000.00. It is very 
appropriately named: 


“HOTEL ARGONAUT,” 


where the appointments are first-class in 
every respect and the rates are reasonable. - 


The “HOTEL ARGONAUT” is the most 
popular down-town commercial and family 
hotel of San Francisco. The Hotel is very 
centrally located, nearly all street car lines 
passing it. The dining room is one of the 
most magnificent in the city and the cuisine 
unsurpassed, being under the supervision 
of one of the best known French chefs. 

In addition to the regular service, the 
dining-room is particularly appropriate for 
banquets of societies or private parties. 
The Argonaut is also equipped with a num- 
ber of smaller halls, fitted up for social en- 
tertainments. 
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lifting their snowy crowns, and with 
large green leaves and umbrella-like blos- 
some, shading their smaller sisters from the | 
sun. The Pennyroyal (Monardella adoratis- 
sima) grows abundantly, and is very fra-| 
grant. The mild Paenia is very attractive, 
with its claret blossoms and grey-green 
leaves. Some queer Orthocarpus, unlike 
any I have ever seen, grow abundantly 
here. They have the appearance of being 
half dressed. The hound’s tongue, with its | 
lovely blue petals and pearly centre, comes 
in for its share of admiration. The Greeks | 
believed that if these blossoms were placed 
in the shoe the dogs would not bark at one. 
Though growing so closely together, there is 
no clash of color. All is perfect harmony. 

As we follow the many streams we gaze 
in wonder on the magnificent Larkspurs, 
deeply blue. They grow five and six feet 
high. Side by side with the Larkspur is 
the paler blue Monkshood (Aconitum Colum- 
pianum). This is a strange flower and is 
quite poisonous. All along these 
are the lovely little Alpine lily, saxifrage, 
and many other delicate plants. 

As we reach the lakes we pass 
lovely Alpine gardens, where 


many 


their| Philadelphia lady and given to a florist of 
| that city. They flourished under his care | 


and in a few years they were introduced 
to all parts of the country. 

The spotted tiger lily comes to us from 
China. The calla is a native of Africa, and 
not a true lily. Indeed, many of the so- 
called lilies belong to the Amaryllis fam- 
ily, their shape being the only reason why 
they have been calléd otherwise. 

The lotus, the Egyptian lily, is either blue 
or white. The pink lotus was 
wild. 
of Egyptians who died three 
the tomb of Rameses II. was opened in 
1881 the petals of both white and pink 
lotuses were found. He reigned 1300 B. C., 
thus these frail bits of the flowers outlasted 
monuments and cities. In the Flowery 


Kingdom itself the lotus has a_ peculiar 


| sanctity as the flower of faith, the sacred 


streams | 


The little Buddhist 
have their own god, 


Buddha. 
Japan 


emblem of 
children of 


| Jiso-Sama, who is represented as standing 
|on a rosy locust and when the souls of 


grow Ele-| 


phants’ heads, Shooting Stars, Asters, both | 


purple and white, Queen Anne lace, and 
other dainty darlings, too numerous to men- 
tion. 
red and white heather. Their beauty is too 
well known to need description. 

On the summit of the crags grows the 
lovely Sierra primrose. It is well worth 
the climb, even if one did not meet some 
lovely Mariposas, Pyroles, and the beautiful 
stately Washington lily. 
tioned a few of these mountain flowers; but, 
believe me, they are all beautiful. 
ue other flower, associated with the 
idea of religion, 


or pagan. Singularly enough, it is the em- 
blem not only of Lilith, that first wife of 


THE FLOWER OF JULY. 
By Sarah Connell. 
HE lily is perhaps, more than any 


The shore of the lake is covered with | 


children are frightened by demons, they has- 
ten to Jiso, who hides them in his sleeves 
and drives the demons away. The lotus is 
the national flower of Siam, and they have 
a legend that when Buddha was incarnated 
the earth blossomed spontaneously with this 


| beautiful flower. 


I have only men- | 


| abbot pitying the desolate condition of a} 
took him into the | 


In Spain They Tell 
that the lily can restore to human shape 
those who have been transformed into 
beasts. They have another pretty legend 
of the origin of the flower. A kindhearted 
half-witted 


poor, lad, 


|monastery and attempted to teach him the 


whether Christian | 
|and the brethren knowing that he had never | 


Adam who, according to the Talmud, dwelt | 


in Eden with him before the creation of | 
Eve, but of Diana, Juno and the Virgin | 
Mary also. 

References to the lily are frequent in the 
Bible, and its significance is always sweet- 
ness and purity. The temple of Solomon | 
was decorated with sculptured lilies, and in | 
ecclesiastical painting and architecture the 
lily always signifies the Virgin. When St. 
Joseph was chosen as the spouse of Mary 
and the earthly father of the Saviour, the 
decision was made by his staff budding and 
bearing lilies when He presented himself 
to the Elders of the synagogue. In the 
paintings of the old masters he is repre- 
sented with the branch of blooming lilies in 
his hand. 

The white blossom known as the Annun- 
ciation lily was especially dedicated to the | 
Virgin. It is believed to be a native of the | 
Holy Land. 

The Easter Lily 
is a comparative new comer amongst us. 
In 1875 some bulbs were brought by 


rudiments of knowledge and piety. The boy 
was too dull to learn, but the sweetness 
of his disposition endeared him to everyone. 
Every evening, when his humble tasks were 
done, he would steal away to the chapel, 


watched and listened 
and 


mastered a prayer, 
one day, and heard him repeat over 
over again the simple formula: 


“J believe in God. I hope for God. I 


|love God.” 


| caused to be carved above his 
{simple words of his 


| pattlement of heaven with her torch 
| hand, saw sad sights upon the earth—envy 


a | and hate, greed, pride and vanity. On the 


One morning they missed him and found 
him lying on the stone floor of his cell, cold 
in death. They buried him in a quiet 
cemetery near 
grave 
own prayer. 
morning after one of the monks went to 
the spot and found blooming there the most 
wonderfully beautiful flower. They opened 
the grave and found that the roots of the 
first lily that ever grew on earth 
from the heart of the boy. 
too beautiful to be marred by comparison 


| with cold facts. 


A Pretty Legend 


of the origin of the water-lily is entwined | 


| with the story of the lost Pleiad. Merope, 
one of the Seven Sisters, jeaning over the 
in 


brought | 
there by the Romans and does not grow | 
Lotus flowers were carved on tombs | 
thousand | 
years before the Christian era, and when | 


Seville and the abbot had | 
the |" 
On the | 
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next night again she looked and leaned 
tar over the bar of heaven, one hand 
|clasped in that of Alcyone, while in the 
| other she held her blazing torch. This time 
|she saw little children at play and happy 
homes and lovers. Far out in the forest 
|she saw Indians, and heard them talk of 
| war and conquest until she shuddered with 
fear. From one of the tepees she saw a 
young girl glide forth and steal swiftly 
through the wood to meet her lover of an- 
other tribe, who persuaded her to come to 
him again on the following night when they 
would go away together far into the wilder- 
ness, 

And Merope wished she too had a lover. 
|The next night again she leaned down from 
her height and saw the lovers meet and set 
forth on their journey. But she saw, also, 
the confusion in the camp when the Chief’s 
|daughter was missed, and the warriors 
start in pursuit of her. The night was so 
| dark that Merope feared the lovers would 
|not have light enough to see their course, 
and she bent down with her torch. Farther 
and farther she*leaned. Her hand slipped 
| from that of Alcyone, and she fell headlong 
|through space, right into the stream where 
|the lovers had passed in their course. AS 
her torch touched the water it was shivered 
into a thousand sparks and each of these 
became a water-lily, pure white and bearing 
in its heart a star of gold. So fast the 
|lilies grew that the pursuers could not push 
ltheir canoes through the tough stems, and 
\the leaves impeded the paddles. 

So that is how poor Merope fell from the 
sky, leaving her six sisters, and how one 
of the sweetest flowers came to the earth. 


The Wallachians Believe 


every flower has a soul, and the water-lily 
blooms at the gate of Paradise to judge the 
rest and make strict inquiry as to what they 
have done with their odors. In the Rhine 
district it is said that if you gather the 
| water-lily, repeating the proper incantation, 
it will keep witches away from you. 

Father John Bannister Tabb, the poet, 
who has recently become blind, has created 
| this pretty fancy of his own to account for 
the water-lily: 


| Whence, O fragrant form and light, 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike to a leafy nest 

On the restless waves at 


rest? 


Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain summit blown, 
Or the blossoms of a dream 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 


Nay—methinks the maiden moon, 
When the daylight came too soon, 
Fleeing from her bath to hide, 
| Left her garment in the tide. 


sprang | 
The legend is | 


All White Lilies 
are said to have been once yellow, but when 
the Virgin held one in her hand it changed 
|to white. Lilies of the valley are said to 
have sprung from drops of the Virgin’s 
milk. In rural England the flower is often 
|called the Ladder of Heaven. 
Lilies have their native habitat in South- 
/ern lands and it is a pretty fancy, founded 


(Continued on Page 29.) 


‘ D REISS is the great business of all | 


women, and the fixed idea of 

some,” says Karr, “thus every | 

event of their lives has a change | 
of dress for its result, and often for its | 
cause. In this way, dresses divide a wo- 
man’s existence into 
an infinite number | 
of eras and hegiras. | 
Such a thing hap-| 
pened when _ she| 
bought her purple 
velvet dress; such | 
another when _ she} 
pought her pink 
satin.” 

Just now the era 
is the summer sea- 
son; the hegira, the 
summer flitting to 
the country or the 


seaside. For Del 
Monte she must 
have so many| 


smart frocks; for a 
camping trip, mere- 
ly a khaki suit and 
a few blouses; for the mountains, some- 
thing else. But she must have new clothes, | 
and this is the busiest season in her life. It 
requires even more thought to get up the 
summer wardrobe in California than it does 
in New York, for there the climate is sta- 
tionary, one long heat, while here it changes | 
from hour to hour. If one provides only 
thin gowns for a country visit, in most | 
cases the owner of the delicate frocks may 
have no opportunity to wear them, but will 
wish she had taken along her winter clothes 
instead. And if she has provided semi-warm 
clothes, she will probably wish she had 
spent all her money on thin frocks, and | 
packed her trunk with lawns and linens and 
muslins. 


Women in Town Are Already Wearing 


linen suits, beautifully tailored and with, in | 
most instances, long coats. The Rajah silks 
are also still popular, and foulards seem to 
be decidedly in favor again. The jumper | 
suit, which has been popular for two or | 
three seasons, is still being worn, and will 
likely never be ousted from popularity. 


Empire Gowns are Still Worn | 
along with the long-waisted effect. A pon- | 
gee suit seen in New York last week, and 
of which one of my correspondents writes | 
me, was made with a long, loose, sleeveless | 
coat. The under arm seam was not sewed, 
but was fastened together with little strips | 
of the material, that buttoned on to the! 
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Conducted by MADAME H. 


coat with tiny white pearl buttons. The un-| & Bagnall’s, where Paris hats and New 
aergarment hung from a tucked baby yoke York millinery are tempting the bargain 
to the ankles, and fitted like a sheath. Aj| hunters. Simple, unexaggerated hats make 
border of large leaves embroidered in Delft | wnerring appeal to women who dress quiet- 
blue, in two shades, was the finish around |!y, and yet have objection to appearing 
the yoke, and around the Dutch neck. The| “dowdy.” It would be difficult to find a 
sleeves were long and tight-fitting, and also | “auieter” hat, for instance, than the one of 
tucked. black basket straw with its apple green rib- 

Another gown was of white broadcloth, bon and mixed wreath of black marguerites, 
made with an ankle-length skirt, sewed to| ferns and roses, and its faint pink underlin- 
a tight-fitting basque, that came below the| ing. Quite smart enough to accompany the 
waist. The basque and skirt were joined on| most important fete gown is a handsome 
the hips with a row of white braid that| black crinoline chapeau trimmed in the 
ended in a heavy cord and tassel back and | fashionable flat method with velvet ribbon 
front, giving a paneled effect to the skirt.| held by a jet cabochon, while set at one side 
The basque closed up the front military | are seven beautiful ostrich tips. Another 
fashion, and had a high standing collar.| hat of charming simplicity is of fancy burnt 
With this was worn an enormous black chip| straw of most becoming shape, trimmed 
hat rimmed in a wreathlike arrangement of | With black glace ribbon, swathed round the 
Paradise feathers. | crown and gathered into full loops at side 


| 
A Striking Evening Gown. | 


was white chiffon over corn-colored messa- | 
line, made long-waisted, and slightly blous- | 
ing to the hips, where it was met by a wide | 
corn-colored sash reaching to the knees, the | 
skirt completed with a full chiffon flounce. | 
The sleeves were tight and half way to the | 
elbow, the neck cut round to carry out the | 
girlish effect of the costume. A gown of) 
this style would look well only on a very 
slender person, usually the dainty, doll-like 
type, but this particular frock was worn by 
a very slim tall girl with dark hair, which 
was arranged in the coil of braids around | 
her head, and fastened with a large corn-| 
colored bow at one side. The ensemble was | 


most effective. | 


Never Was There Such a Variety of 

Shirtwaists | 
to choose from, and the bargains are won- | 
derful. At Magnin’s new store the most 
exquisite new designs in shirtwaists are 
selling for barely cost price, and no one} 
should make the mistake of letting the} 
chance go by of replenishing her stock of | 
these most necessary articles of wearing ap- 
parel. Some of the waists are sheer, oth- | 
ers of linen, either plain or embroidered, 
and tailored, and there are some beauties in 
colored stripes. Lovely corset-covers—ex- 
tremely necessary under the sheer shirt-| 


| waist—are also shown at Magnin’s at ab- 


surdly low prices. | 

The latest things in automobile veils are 
on display at Sylvain’s, which carries a 
splendid stock of veilings, also novelties in| 
women’s wear. 


Bargains in Millinery 
are shown at all the milliners’, but none of 
such really artistic creation as at Bonsall | 


and back. 

Feather boas can be dyed to match a gown 
if desired, and similarly now millinery can 
be reproduced in obedience to any pet color 
scheme. 


There Is Art 


in putting on a veil well, and everything de- 
pends on the start. Always tie a new veil in 
a small knot in the centre of the upper 
edge. This will give a little fullness that per- 
mits the veil to lie easily over the face with- 
out stretching. It is better to pin than to 
tie a veil at the back. Pin the two upper 
ends on the hat, and, if necessary, add an- 
other pin lower down. 


The Journal’s Shopping Department. 


For the convenience of women out 
of town, the California Woman’s 
Journal has opened a shopping depart- 
ment, Madame H. being its head. 
Madame H. will answer questions as 
to where and how to purchase, where 
anv material can be matched, and 
what modes will be most suitable for 
the inquirer. She will send cata- 
logues and samples when desired. If 
the out-of-town lady desires Madame 
H. to make her purchases for her a 
small commission will be charged. In 
cases of questions only, and sending 
of catalogues or samples, no fee will 
be required. Address inquiries to 
Madame H., care California Woman’s 
Journal, Sheldon Bldg., First and 
Market streets, San Francisco. 


| 
po 
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Evening Gown—1l. 
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This charming evening gown, No. 1, sug- 
gested in Rajah satin of a delicate old-rose 


shade, with the short bodice encircled with | 


the new metallic embroidery, slightly inter- 
mixed with soft color. Another scheme 
would be to have the bodice of ninon match- 
ing the skirt in color, with handsome lace, 
veined with gold thread, and the sash of 
gauze or gold tissue. It would make an 


effective gown in black, relieved with gold, | 


using black satin for the skirt, black silk 
ninon for the bodice, and gold metallic em- 
broidery on 
width on the sleeves. 


When Not Exaggerated, 
the long limp skirts of the moment are ex- 
ceedingly graceful, and will no doubt remain 
in favor during the summer. Lighter fabric 
will possibly be pleated or fulled in some 
manner, but that the bunched or looped 
pannier will return I do not believe. Tunic 
draperies are possible in muslins and other 
thin mixtures, but hanging straight and 
limp, to give height to the figure. 


About Elbow Sleeves. 

Worth, of Paris, most famous of living 
dressmakers, has been writing a series of 
articles for “Harper’s Bazaar.” He has 
something special to say of elbow sleeves: 
“~ mentioned elbow sleeves just now, and 
may as well take this opportunity of ex- 


the bodice, with a narrower | 


pressing my views upon the subject, and at | 
the same time correcting a misrepresenta- 
tion ascribed to me in the press. It is well | 
known I am never ‘interviewed’ by news: | 
papers; but one day a lady, who turned out 
to be a journalist, came to me and asked 
whether I approve of elbow sleeves. I told 
her, ‘Yes, in their proper place,’—which was 
not, I considered, with a morning dress. | 
With her arms bare to her elbows at break- 
fast time, I said, I thought a lady would | 
look like her own cook or housemaid, who 
must push up her sleeves to make her pastry 
or do her scrubbing. Yet that journalist 
went away and declared in her newspaper 
that ‘ M. Worth disapproved of short 
sleeves!’ 

“By no means do I disapprove of theia 
with the evening gown when met by a long 
glove nor yet with the afternoon toilette of 
ceremony. likewise in company with the 
glove. But indoors during the day it is not 
desirable, that curtailed sleeve, which dis- 
plays just that portion of the arm that is 
only in such rare cases really pretty; for it 


lis either as flat as a board, covered with 


down, or quite an ugly red color. And in 


| no instance do I like the elbow sleeve as the 


accompaniment of a cloth dress; it is far 
too hard in effect. If short sleeves must be 
worn, they should be made of lace and soft 
fabrics, not of cloth. But this season there 
is revulsion in favor of very long sleeves 
that reach down even to the knuckles of 
the hand.” 


Stage Fashions. 

Gertrude Kingston, the London aviress, de- 
precates the tendency to overdress the char- 
acters in modern plays. “ There is an idea 
current,” she says, “that the feminine part 
of our public want something to look at and 
copy; yet we should remember that the larg- 
est proportion of women amongst the au-| 
dience have but slender means for their | 
dress. I have often observed that some | 
little inexpensive fashion of my own inven- 
tion has had far more success than the 
overtrimmed, overloaded garments that bear 
the stamp of a costly and fashionable dress- 
maker’s workshop.” 

The pantaloon gown, the latest Parisian 
invention in the way of feminine apparel 
and the latest sensation in New York, ar-| 
rived in San Jose last month. Miss Mabel 
Herrick, a beautiful and shapely model, ex- 
ploited the gown in a local store but for a 
very short time, as the attention she at- 
tracted was displeasing to her. 


* * * | 
Mrs. Rice, of the firm of Bagnall & Bough- 
ton, will leave for Paris on the 15th of July, | 


to select an exclusive line of fall millinery 


'for their new store, which will be opened | 


during the first week of September. The 
store will be located at 215 Post street, op- | 
posite Shreve’s. 


* * * 

To mend the knees and heels of children’s | 
stockings when badly worn out cut a square 
of old stocking leg bigger than the hole and | 
pin it on the stocking. Then neatly hem it | 
all round on the right side, and then on the| 


wrong. : 


| ning, 
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Smart Walking Sticks. 


To carry with the tailor-made costume of 
summer, walking sticks are being sold 
for women. That they add piquancy and a 
certain flavor of stately nld dignity to the 
toilet is undoubtedly the case. Moreover, 
they also provide a means of carrying the 
bouquet. Women have been wearing flowers 
in many ways lately, now tucked into the 
corsage above the waist, now hung from a 
jeweled bar just below it. They seem du- 
bious as to what is the best position for 
the knot of spring blossoms that gives the 
final touch of prettiness to their costumes. 
The flowers that are bunched at the top of 
the stick are tied with broad satin ribbons. 


Rrra 


Evening Gown—2. 


The second evening gown, No. 2, is a 
delightful model in ivory satin, with its 
graceful tunic edged with narrow metallic 
embroidery and pendant tassels to corres- 
pond. It would serve as a suggestion for 
remodeling a light silk gown for the eve- 
using fancy gauze or marquisette, 
bordered with metallic galon, and, if neces- 


| sary, adding a ruche at the edge of the skirt. 


For a full figure, the folds on the bodice 
could be drawn more closely to the figure, 
and the neck is easily made higher with a 
plisse tucker. 


HE Graphologist would remind the 
i readers of the California Woman’s 
Journal that the coupon accom- 
panying this department entitles the holder 
to one graphology reading in these col- 
umns; not, as some correspondents have 
thought, to a private reading. All coupon 
character-readings will appear in this col- 
umn and correspondents are asked to sign 
their specimens with their initials or a 
name by which they may recognize the re- 
sponse to their applications for a reading. 
Of course there is no objection to the use 
of one’s own name if the owner thereof 
does not prefer to mask his identity from 
his acquaintances. For sometimes the ad- 
monition “Know thyself,” is best obeyed by 
not taking the whole world into one’s inner 
confidence. And the Graphologist tells the 
truth! 


Mrs. Cora Jones, District President of 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
shows energy, mental ability, culture, re- 
finement, activity, self-respect and executive 
ability. 

M. J. Rollins, Mill Valley, is lively, viva- 
cious, active, restless, often impatient, de- 
spotic, tenacious of her opinions, an amiable 
egotist, with family pride, much love for her 
friends, and a desire to be loved in return. 
She is often hasty, impetuous and careless 
in regard to small things. She can be witty 
at times. 


E. P. Gosling, of the Call’s editorial de- 
partment, shows capacity for exercising 
authority, large ideas, ambition and self- 
confidence, great fluency of speech and ca- 
pacity for hard work. He can be generous 
and demonstrative. 


Wm. G. Mugan. This is the signature of 
a man of affairs, energetic, prompt, re- 
sourceful, accustomed to rule and some- 
what despotic in the exercise of his un- | 
questioned power. He is ambitious, with | 
large ideas, a buoyant nature, much ca- 
pacity for affection and is generous and| 
demonstrative. 

Miss F. Jewett, the well known teacher 
and member of the Girls High School corps | 
of assistants, writes a neat hand, strikingly | 
characteristic of her mathematical accuracy, 
her clearness as a demonstrator of abstruse 
problems, tenacity of purpose, logical trend 
of thought, the school teacher habit of ex- 
ercising control, both over self and over]! 
others. No extravagance, no waste of 
words or of emotion is noted. Capacity for 
affection and loyalty appears. She is care- 
ful, exact as to detail, courteous and econom- 
ical. 

Margaret Young, Berkeley, shows culture, 
refinement, elegant tastes, affection, an | 
earnestness and a persistence in the pursuit | 
of a project that deserves and wins success. 


| aggressiveness, 


|omy, reserve, dignity and capacity for keep- | 


By the Graphologist 


sometimes a trifle sarcastic. 
apt to rule the heart. 


Charlie Schott is evidently a young school 
boy, but although he has written on unruled 
paper, his chirography shows ambition, 


love of beauty, and in the flourish at the 
end of his name, of love of admiration and 
desire to stand well in the eyes of the 
world. He is active and enterprising and 
deserves to succeed. 


ist much material on which to base a read- 
ing. The signature holds the centre of a 
legal cap sheet, and with the exception of 


submitted. Hence a reading of such a 
specimen must necessarily be brief and pos- 
sibly unsatisfactory. But it is safe to say 
that E. H. likes to hold the centre of the 
stage and enjoys being in the spotlight. 
There is something about the signature | 
which suggests a masculine hand and as| 
the name “Ellie” may be either for man or 
woman, it affords no clue. E. H. is ambi- 
tious, possibly is a good bookkeeper or a/ 
teacher of penmanship, is very ambitious | 
with ideas at times visionary and imprac-| 
ticable. Is_ affectionate, demonstrative, | 
clear-headed, despotic at times, extrava- 
gant, and is apt to be carried away by his 
emotions and affection for others. 

Count von Schwartz-Bremer has written | 
on ruled paper—hence he shows inatten- 
tion of mind, and lack of following direc- 


of self-esteem. While he is affectionate, 
he does not seem to be troubled with any 
amount of constancy, or devotion to 
cause. Choice of a quotation for his speci- | 
men rather militates against any claim for | 
|literary culture or good taste. 


Robert L. W. shows mental ability, quick | 
activity of mind and body, a strong, pulsing | 
vitality, with powerful  self- -consciousness, 
impetuosity, authoritative- 
ness, business ability, secretiveness, yet an| 
appearance of firmness, much capacity for | 
affection, sensuousness, love of admiration, | 
yet no capacity for long continued and un-|! 
dying devotion. When aroused his temper | 
is explosive and destructiv e, but apparently | 
he has learned self-control. 

Mary Benicia Smith shows courtesy, af- | 
fability and gentleness, refinement and self- | 
respect. The handwriting also discloses an | 
interest in current affairs, powers of obser- 
vation, critical faculty, good judgment, econ- 


ing a secret. | 
Eva C. S. This is another correspondent | 
who evidently mistook the Grapholist’s offer | 


|to read a specimen when accompanied by | 


She is aristocratic in feeling, quick-witted, 


a coupon. No readings are sent “care of” | 


The head is|{ 


hopefulness, vivacity, artistic temperament, | 


Ellie Harman has not given the Grapholog- | 


the letters S. F., June 8, 1°09, is all that is | 


jability or 


i | trailing character of the terminal y’s and 
tions. His nature seems to be weak and! 


yielding, secretive with a certain amount | 
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Character Reading From Handwriting 


any one, or to any box, or any address. The 
|readings must be sought for on this page of 
the California Woman’s Journal. This little 
|lady writes a very dainty hand. She is not 
very robust physically, but she has patience, 
persistence, courtesy and the capacity for 
taking pains. She is modest, unassuming, 
yet careful, reliable, and conscientious. She 
;Seems to lack firmness, aggressiv eness, and’ 
| does not like to take the initiative, in fact, 

; would rather follow than lead. 

| Helen Buchanan is a very decided per- 
|sonality, inclined to be very despotic, per- 
sistent and under certain circumstances, 
might develop the “nagging” habit. She is 
very confirmed in her own opinions, and 
jneeds to cultivate liberality of mind and 
| breadth of ideas. She has not yet acquired 
the art of “putting herself in the other wo- 
man’s place.” Her judgments are apt to 
betray class prejudice, keen criticism and 
}a certain want of the quality of mercy. 

These qualities will doubtless be modified 
by time and experience, for her mentality is 
of a high order—she has capacity for in- 
|tellectual development, but must beware 
|of spiritual pride. Her nature is too proud 
to yield itself either to affection or beney- 
|olence when either of these require absolute 
self-sacrifice. Secretiveness and reserve to 

a marked degree are noted. 

Eteckla Johnson writes an upright hand, 
| which in itself is indicative of a nature 
somewhat lacking in tenderness, impression- 
demonstrative affection. The 


g’s show lack of decision and want of firm- 
ness, or the power to say “no” and stick 
to it. The writer seems to be amiable, desir- 


Ae of pleasing, with capacity for taking 
4 | pains. Her 


capitals show love of beauty 
jand artistic feeling. 

Margaret Evans is a “High Brow” intel- 
leetaatiy and socially, shows education, re- 
finement, culture, artistic appreciation, 
|much capacity for faithful affection—a love 
lof beauty for its own sake, and a remarkably 
;clear unincumbered mind. She is courteous, 
affable, without marked originality or ex- 
jtravagance. She is spiritually minded and 
}evidently came from Puritan stock, if not 
| by actual descent, by mental adoption. She 
can use the iron hand in the velvet glove 
when occasion calls for the exercise of 


| authority. 


GRAPHOLOGY COUPON. 
Good for one character reading in the 


California Woman’s Journal. Write in 
ink, on unruled paper, in unfeigned 
hand, at least five or six lines of spon- 
taneous handwriting for the best test. 
Readings given from signatures alone. 
Sign a name to the specimen and fér- 
ward it with the coupon to the “Graph- 
ologist,” care California Woman’s Jour- 
nal, 228 Sheldon Building, San Francis- 
co.—State Sex. 


_ee_—— 


—— 
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Bessie Charles is evidently accustomed to 
the outward and visible 
She is extremely critical, observing and 
weighs all things in the balances of her 
judgment. She shows much capacity for 
affection—is self-confident, yet -retiring and 
has the courage of her convictions. She is 
rather exacting, if the truth were told, and 
does not enjoy being crossed or opposed— 
in fact, who does? 

Miss Emilie Travers shows mental cul- 
ture, innate refinement and courtesy, viva- 
city, good spirits, a sharp wit and a keen 
enjoyment of intellectual pursuits. Origin- 


signs of wealth. , 


ality, generosity, a love of authority and 
the desire to rule may be asserted of this 
character. 

Miss Inez Travers is ardent, impetuous, 
heedless, and often rushes headlong into 
difficulties, is given to gushing, and quick- 
ly adopts one new fad after another. She 


often lacks a proper sense of proportion and | 


sometimes errs in judgment. The nature is 
buoyant and elastic. 

Jene Cattermole, Los Angeles, shows care, 
caution, persistence, artistic tendency, ob- 
serving and critical faculty. There are no 
signs of extravagance, yet too great econ- 


omy will not be practiced. In affairs of the 
heart “Jene” will be most cautious. The 
ability to disguise feeling appears, also good 
taste, refinement and mental ability are 
seen. 


Janet Blanchard, Los Angeles, writes a 
clear, legible hand. It is.eloquent of her 
|large ideas, generosity, affection, demonstra- 
tiveness, vivacity, quick wit and hopefulness. 
There are some signs of a passing shadow 
over the spirit of her dreams, but ’twill 
soon pass away. Originality, artistic taste 
and self-esteem also are manifest. 


PHYLLIS POTTER, MRS. WILLIAM HOELSCHER AND HER 
Daughter of J. Sheldon Potter. 


(Moore & Clarke Photo) 


California Mothers 
and 
Children 


MRS. HAMILTON SMITH (Elena Roeckel), 


and her two little daughters, LOUISE 


HUNTINGTON and VIRGINIA LANCAS- 
TER, at their Country Home in Virginia. 


TWO CHILDREN. 


(Floride Green Photo) 


LITTLE SON OF MR. AND MRS. CHARLES 


S. AIKEN, 
(Genthe Photo) 
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WOMAN IN HER BOUDOIR 


By MRS. NETTIE HARRISON 


“America’s Beauty Doctor.” 


In this department Mrs. Harrison will answer questions of women who desire to know what to do to 
overcome defects of complexion, and other secrets of the boudoir. Those desiring the names of the prep- 
arations, the cremes, liquids, shampoos, etc., must enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as no particular 
make of toilet preparation can be mentioned in the published replies to queries. The object of the depart- 
ment is to impart knowledge to women seeking to overcome defects 0 complexion, etc., and to benefit their 


women than to define what that beauty 
is. An old French writer details the 
elements of what he considered beauty: 


I is far easier to write about beauty in 


Thirty points of perfection each judge under- 
stands, 

The standard of feminine beauty demands, 

Three white: and without further prelude we 
know, 

That the skin, hands and teeth should be 
pearly as snow, 

Three black: and our standard departure 
forbids 

From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and 
darkly fringed lids. 

Three red: and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails and 
cheeks. 

Three long: and of this you, no doubt, are 
aware, 

Long the body should be, long the hands, 
long the hair. 

Three short: and herein nicest beauty ap- 
pears— 

Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short 
ears. 

Three large: and remember this rule, as to 
size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the 
eyes. % 
Three narrow: a maxim to every man’s 
taste— 

Circumference small in mouth, ankle and 
waist. 

Three round: and in this I see infinite 
charms— 

Rounded fullness apparent in leg, hip and 
arms. 

Three fine: and can aught the enchantment 
eclipse, 

Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips? 

Three small: and my thirty essentials are 
told— 

Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its 
mould. 

Now the dame who comprises attractions like 
these, 

Will need not the cestus of Venus to please: 

While he who has met with an union so rare, 

Has had better luck than has fall’n to my 
share. 


Milton Supposes 


that our Mother Eve was fascinated with 
her own charms as mirrored in the waters 
of the Garden of Paradise. The daughters 
of Eve seem to have faithfully followed her 
example, for one seldom meets one who is 
disinclined to contemplate ideal beauty in 
her own form and features. A mirror is a 
good friend and, like all good and _ true 
friends, is no flatterer. I advise every 


woman to consult this good friend fre- 
quently, for by its means she can discover 
what she lacks to make herself really at- 
tractive. The time has long since gone 


| 


health by simple methods that every woman should know, and can easily follow. 


by when any woman feels that vanity of 
personal appearance is a sin. She knows 
that it is her duty to make the best of 
what good points she possesses and when 
she has defects of complexion to remedy 
them; of feature, to make them less promi- 
nent. If she has nice hair, she will take 
care that this possession is kept in perfect 
condition. If her hands are coarse-grained, 
she will use the proper creams to make 
them attain fineness of texture. 
Above all, 


She Will Take Care of Her Health. 
And this leads me to the next chapter of the 
story of woman’s beauty, which was begun 
in the June number of the Journal. 


The Bath. 

So much good as well as harm can come 
from use of the bath that I deem it one of 
the most in-rortant features of my subject. 
That proper bathing is essential to the 
health, comfort and personal appearance of 
the individual should be recognized by all. 
It wards off disease, braces the nerves, 
hardens the human frame, and is one of 
the best tonics known. The human skin 
is supplied with innumerable small glands 
lying beneath its surface, and these secrete 
the perspiration. Ordinarily thirty ounces 


lof this is secreted and then thrown off 
|through the pores in twenty-four hours, al- 


though exercise or other influences may 
largely increase the amount. Besides this, 
the skin is constantly casting off in minute 
particles, old and worn out cuticle. Dust 
and other matter, carried in the atmos- 
phere, mingles with this oily product, and 
the result is a thin, dirty crust upon the 
surface, laden with the impurities and de- 
bris of the system. 


The Removal of This Waste Product, 
and the importance of keeping the skin in 
healthy condition is clearly apparent, for if 
this is not done the pores become clogged 
with the foul residue of the perspiration, 
double duty is imposed upon the lungs, kid- 
neys and bowels, and disease is almost 
certain to follow. The therapeutic and 
hygienic importance of the frequent bath 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

The body should always be warm and 
the circulation active before entering the 
bath. Except when rising in the morning, 
when the body is already warm from heat 
of the bed, it is well to indulge in a short, 


brisk walk or some other exercise to ac- 
quire this state. It is not advisable’ to 
bathe when fatigued, and never on a full 
stomach. The operation should be  per- 
formed rapidly, and the bather should rub 
herself vigorously with a hurried motion. 
In this way the exertion quickens the 
heart’s action, and in increasing the respira- 
tion brings a fine glowing reaction. Always 
use sufficient towels to rub thoroughly dry. 
Dress quickly, and if possible take some 
slight exercise in the open air if it is not 
too cold. 

The warm or tepid bath is properly the 
evening bath, and care must be taken to 
avoid taking cold by retiring quickly, or 
after some exercise, putting on _ suitable 
clothing. 

The cold bath should be taken on rising 
in the morning, and is suited only to those 
enjoying a vigorous state of health, and 
where the vital forces are active. It must 
be taken quickly, two minutes should suffice, 
and followed by a brisk rubbing to perfect 
dryness with a coarse Turkish towel, which 
will produce a refreshing glow over the en- 
tire body. It is very stimulating. The cold 
shower is particularly invigorating, but the 
same condition as to state of health and 
brisk action must accompany it. This is 
most important. 

A teaspoonful of strong ammonia added to 
the bath has a very stimulating action, and 
is to be highly commended. 


Sea Bathing 
when indulged in at proper season is most 
agreeable and salutary. People seldom take 
cold from it, and it has a very invigorating 
action wpon the skin and the whole nerv- 
ous system. 


Face and Hands. 


It may, without due reflection, seem to 
some persons preposterous that anyone 
should need instructions with reference to 
the care of the face. But experience shows 
that it is difficult to adapt all knowledge by 
observation, and that but few have had 
opportunities of learning all essentials of 
health and beauty. In the first place, with 
reference to the proper care of the face, it 
is to be observed that no beauty can be 
based upon anything short of the health- 
fulness of its skin and that healthy skin 
cannot be secured without patient and in- 
telligent care. 
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Use warm water, soak the hands and ap- 
ply freely to the face for several minutes. 
Now with a good wash rag (or, if preferred, 
almond meal), rub the skin briskly, then, 
after cleansing with warm water, dash 
cold water upon the face, and’ dry quickly 
and thoroughly with a soft towel. Do not 
rub sufficiently hard to cause irritation. If 
the water is hard the face should not be 
exposed to it without first boiling or adding 
to it a benzoin tincture to neutralize it. 

The Teeth. 

Brush the teeth inside and out thoroughly 
at leagt twice daily. It is particularly im- 
portant that this be done at night, before 
retiring. Do not use too hard a brush, and 
avoid dentrifrices; they are apt to cause 
temporary injury to the gums and perma- 
nent injury to the enamel. The regular and 
systematic use of dental silk should be 
looked upon as a necessity. Cavities should 
have the prompt attention of a competent 
dentist. Don’t procrastinate; only addition- 
al suffering and expense is incurred by de- 
lay. 

The Nails. ; 

Nothing about women is more unsightly 
than neglected finger nails. Keep them well 
trimmed and filed. An almond shape is pre- 
ferable to the long pointed nail. No refined 
woman uses a high polish. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ethel S: Such deficiencies as you de- 
scribe I believe can only be corrected by pa- 
tient and careful massage treatment. If 
you will serid me a stamped envelope with 
your full name and address I will mail you 


a booklet which will give valuable sug- 
gestions on this subject, which is of too 
great length to enlarge upon here. 


Irma B: The only successful method 
discovered up to the present for the perma- 
nent removal of superfluous hair is the 
electric needle. The many advertised de- 
pilatories simply remove the hair tempor- 
arily, and it will invariably grow out again. 
I would not advise you to attempt the mak- 
ing of any preparation for this purpose, as 
formulas of this nature could properly be 
prepared only by competent chemists. 

Mrs. A. B: To rid one’s self of super- 
fluous flesh is not a simple matter. It re- 
quires considerable time, and proper habits 
of living as to diet, exercise, etc., should be 
observed. See reply to Ethel S. above. 

Edith B: Where one’s face is so sensi- 
tive to sunburn as yours appears to be, 
it is necessary for you to give it careful 
protection when at the seaside. This can 
best be accomplished by using a cold cream 
well rubbed in and applying over this a 
face powder. I caution you, however, to 
use only articles of established reputation, 
as there are many sold in the market which 
can accomplish more harm than good. 

Jessie F: 
ous causes. 


Coarse pores result from vari- 
Without more intimate knowl- 


edge of your physical condition it would be 
unadvisable for me to offer a remedy. I 
might say, however, in general, that they 
are ofttimes caused by indigestion, con- 
stipation or a torpid liver, and require both 
internal as well as external treatment. You 
may from this be able to judge which is 
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applicable to your own case. Massage, 
though excellent as a stimulator and to 
promote a healthy circulation, is not al- 
ways sufficient to accomplish complete 
beneficial results, and a mildly astringent 
tonic should be used in connection. If you 
will write me more fully, enclosing stamped 
envelope for reply, I, will try to assist you 
further. 


Marguerite W: The deficiency which is 
troubling you can only be corrected by pa- 
tient systematic treatment, the principle 
involved being exercise of the parts such 
as would be necessary for the development 
of any other portion of the muscular sys- 
tem, and which is accomplished by proper 
regular exercise of the part. I believe you 
could obtain good results by rubbing in 
Coca Butter with a gentle rotary motion. 
In connection with this deep breathing ex- 
ercises should be practised regularly before 
an open window. 

Mrs. W: See reply to 
above. 

June S$: “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’ is an old but never- 
theless true axiom. As you are out of doors 
most of the time and your face and arms 
are exposed to the sun and wind, any rem- 
edy other than a protective would have 
rather a hard time of it to accomplish re- 
sults. Read my advice to Edith B., and if 
you do not care to follow it, send me a 
stamped envelope with your address, and 
1 will submit a remedy. 

(The next article will deal with “Rest, and 
the Care of the Hair, Btc.’’) 


“Marguerite” 


The Woman Who Motors 


different branches should be the aim 

of the woman who aspires to become 
her own driver. 
ficient experience to operate her car alone, 
she will have learned the necessity of 
watching aer motor, and will be able to de- 
tect any variance in the working of the 
engine at once. There should never be any 
pounding. If she hears any it will be more 
pronounced when the motor is running slow 
or when climbing a hill. An over-advanced 
spark may be the cause, or the.motor may 
be overheated from loss of lubrication or 
the absence of water in the circulation. 
She should always be most particular about 
throwing out the clutch when the car has 
been brought to a stop. 


TL eiterent familiarity with the car in its 


With the Clutch Disengaged 
the car cannot be started under any circum- 


When she has gained suf-| 


By HELEN NICHOLS 


; stances; but when left otherwise no one 
| can answer for the consequences. Acci- 
/dents of a serious character have followed 
failure to observe this necessary precau- 
tion, and it certainly is better to be safe 
than sorry. 


I have noticed women motorists are often 
rather uncertain in starting their car, and 
are fearful of their safety. An absolutely 
safe method is to have the car in proper 
condition; then, with the switch open, turn 
the engine over several times, allowing it 
to come to a stop by balancing between 
compressions. After this has been done, if 
the batteries are thrown in, unless the 
motor is absolutely cold, the motor will be 
started on the spark. 


Many of the Accidents Which Happen 
are entirely due to the failure of the owner 
to look over the car, and neglect of some 


little thing which seems at the first to be 
a mere trifle, but which later proves to be 
a real source of trouble. 

A woman motorist should spare a few 
moments before starting away in examin- 
ing the nuts and bolts and working parts of 
her car. She will often see it at a glance 
where a replacement or adjustment is 
needed which can be overcome easily, and 
which will insure the occupants against ac- 
cident or injury. A knowledge of this kind 
will very often enable her to make a tem- 
porary repair which will serve until perma- 
nent repair or replacement can be made, 
and which will at least allow the use of the 
car. There is no position more embarrassing 
or inconvenient to anybody than that of 
being stalled, and especially when a little 
knowledge of mechanics would set things 
right and permit one to continue on her 
way. 
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Tubs «> Club Women 


now ancient history, those who at-|eral propositions. E. J. Le Breton followed|the great Spanish artist of the seventeenth 


Towa the Del Monte convention is; explained the interest of the club in the sev-;own club during the past year, on Murillo, 


tended still find occasion to exchange with an illustrated talk on San Francisco.| century. It evinced much careful research, 


reminiscences of the delightful occasion. 
Some sprightly comment has been wafted 


cisco. His views of the city taken just be- 


| He showed scenes of early days in San Fran-| and interestingly set forth the life, gharac- 


| ter, art ideals and art triumphs of Murillo. 


to the Journal’s Club Editor anent the meet-| fore the disastrous fire three years ago deep-| Mrs. Wells told a story of a genuine Murillo 


ing of federated clubs, detached incidents of | 


a gossipy, though not unkind nature. One | 


ly interested the audience. His views of the 
present day showed how the indifferent 


| which had been brought to California by 
some of the members of a Spanish family, 


of the speakers in the debate for and against | buildings existing before the fire had given! with whom it was an heirloom. For a time 


secret societies in the schools and colleges | 
said: “I believe in sororities. Before my | 
daughter entered college she never did any-| 


way to handsome skyscrapers. 
Judge Frank J. Murasky advocated the 
detention home. He said that the juvenile 


it had been lost, as the man who had the 
care of it had separated from his family and 
died while absent from them. His sister, 


thing for me at home. She knew nothing| court system was intended to take the child! after a careful and apparently hopeless 


about keeping house. But since she _ has| 


away from the prisons. With the last legis- 


search, discovered the picture for sale in the 


. . . | . : : : e : . . . 
lived in a sorority house she has become} lature having raised the age limit from six-| window of a curio store. Having been. re- 


learned in all the matters of housework.” It 
was the “cons” that criticised, just because 
the co-ed’s mother had omitted to teach her 
what she had to acquire in a_ girls’ club- 
house. 

* * * 

A prominent clubwoman rather humorous- 
ly commented one day on the lack of inter- 
est some other club ladies exhibited in their 
bulletins. ‘‘They lie in unopened piles on 
the tables,” she said, ‘and nobody is suffi- 
ciently interested to take one. If she does 
take one, in most cases she never reads it. 
What use is a club bulletin?’ Now, really, 
ladies, can this be so? 

* * * 

Mrs. Frances Squire Potter spoke on one 
occasion of the drama, and expressed her 
personal preference for Ibsen’s plays, Mo- 
liere’s and a few others. The modern taste, 
however, she said, runs to vaudeville, and, 
by the way, this fact was proved by a lit- 
tle incident of the convention. Mrs. EHd- 
wards, of Pacific Grove, gave some recita- 
tions one day. Her first selections were re- 
ceived graciously, as little classic gems 
should be by a cultured audience. But when 
she gave “Angelina” in darky dialect, with 
a swaying body movement “as Angelina 
walked down the street,’ the audience rose 
at her. The applause was more than gra- 
cious—it was enthusiastic. 

“Vaudeville, yes, I guess the average taste 
prefers vaudeville,” remarked an auditor, “as 
Mrs. Potter said. I’moue of them.” 

* * * | 

While the president of one of the San| 
Francisco women’s clubs was absent at the 
convention, the members who did not go to 
Del Monte celebrated their annual picnic. | 
But no doubt it was not done on purpose. 

So * * 
The Women of California Club. 


assisted in the campaign for the issuance of 
bonds for municipal improvements. The club- 


ten to eighteen years on persons to be re- 
ceived in the detention home, he said there 
was great danger in the present inadequate 
building, where it was impossible to keep the 


older children separate from the young chil-| 


dren. 
* a * 
On Another Occasion 

Mrs. Hertz, chairman of the civic depart- 
ment of the California Club, made a special 
effort in behalf of the bond issue for the 
construction of a detention home. Mrs. 
Hertz said: “The voters of San Francisco 
will be doing their duty toward the help- 
less boys and girls if they vote for this bond 
issue. They need their votes to better their 
conditions and make them good men and 
women of the future. Go down to Harrison 
and 10th streets and see the condition of 
the present home. Give these poor children 
a decent place to sleep and to breathe. Do 


you realize that nearly all of the children} 
there are the victims of miserable homes? | 


In the detention home they are given a new 
start in life. They are washed and clothed 


and cared for mentally, morally and physical-| 


ly. Give the child plenty of fresh air, a 
home full of sunshine and you give him good 
clean thoughts. Do your part in starting the 
boy in the right direction. You will find 
him bringing results many times greater in 
value in good citizenship.” 

co * * 

The first guest to write her name on the 
register of the new Southern Club was Miss 
Mary Redmond, daughter of Dr. J. J. Red- 
mond. She was followed by Miss Evelyn 
Peery and Miss Blanche Beleny. 

oo * Eg 
IN SAN JOSE. 

On Saturday, May 29th, the Manzanita 
Club of San Jose entertained the Alliance 
of Clubs at the Woman’s Club-house in South 
Third street. The lives and works of artists 
having been the subject of study of the 


|covered the painting was stowed away in 
|}a place of safety to await the coming of 
|/some conoisseur in art who would appre- 
| ciate its value. 

| The club-room was hung with examples of 
|Murillo’s art, some inexpensive copies, and 
|some very fine ones being shown. A small 
head of a Madonna, a genuine Murillo, owned 
| by a lady in San Jose, crowned the exhibit. 
|The decorations were in the Spanish colors, 
| golden poppies, scarlet geraniums, and nas- 
turtiums blending the two colors. A Span- 
|/ish flag and specimens of Spanish work 
| were draped about the room. 

Miss Chita Kraft sang a Spanish song, 
“Perjura,” and for an encore ‘“Vuelve,” and 
| the program was closed by Spanish music 
lon the guitar by Miss Ora Traves. A so- 
cial hour concluded the afternoon, with 
refreshments of coffee and cakes. 


| 


| Mrs. Walter Longbotham, of Sacramento, 


/is an honorary member of the Players’ 


rooms were thrown open to the public and} Manzanita Club for the past two years, the) Club of Alameda, and a member of the 
various speakers discussed the different] same idea was carried out in the program of | Saturday Club of Sacramento. She is a 


projects that were submitted the latter part 


this afternoon. Mrs. George S. Wells read a 


| singer of considerable note, in more than 


of June. Mrs. Baldwin, president of the club,| paper, which she had already given to her| her own State. Her voice is a warm con- 
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tralto, with a range of three octaves. She 
studied in Boston, and last season made a 
sensation in her interpretation and singing 
of the traditional songs of the Zunis (In- 
dian), by Carlos Troyer, who, by the way, 
is at present living in San Francisco. She 
gave these songs for the largest represen- 
tative woman’s club of the Capital—the 
Tuesday Club—also for the Kingsley Art 
Club, and a social function given at the 


Simmons home in Sacramento. 
* * * 


The Women’s Press Association 


will hold its first meeting in September, 
Mrs. Norman Martin presiding. The as- 
sociation will launch its program with an 
“Ella M. Sexton day.” This will comprise 
the reading of poems and stories by that 
well known clubwoman, and the presenta- 
tion of her most recent comedy, ‘“-Knicker 
bocker Dames.” This will be the _ third 
hearing of the sketch, which has been pro- 
duced twice by the Thursday Club of San 
Mateo, and only a fortnight ago before the 
Sequoia Club. Mrs. Sexton is noted for her 
wit and clever repartee. She has. written 
many charming stories and poems which 
have appeared in the magazines. 
co * * 


The Outdoor League’s 


efforts made toward getting a flag for Tele- 
graph Hill have been crowned with success, 
and Monday, the Nation’s natal day, will be 
commemorated by the unfurling of the Stars 
and Stripes. During the last two months 
the league has enlisted the interest of all its 
friends in its pet project, and, besides a 
card party given at the California Club 
house to raise funds to purchase a flag, vol- 
untary donors from day to day have sent in 
to Mrs. Lovell White bills and coin toward 
the coveted possession. At 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning the flag will be raised and 
spread to the breeze of the Golden Gate; 
children will salute; Miss Keith will give the 
address to the unfurling; Mrs. W. P. Buck- 
ingham will recite the poem, “Old Glory,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley; Father Caraher will 
speak his sentiments concerning the fate of 
Telegraph Hill, and all present will join in 
patriotic songs for the day. 

Mrs. Buckingham, who is to recite the 
Riley poem, was, by the way, the first presi- 
dent of Papyrus Club. She is an ardent 
etudent of Shakespeare, and a great reader 
of all the poets. 

* * * 

Mrs. Florence Richmond 
is collaborating with Riccardo Lucchesi, the | 
musical composer, on an opera. It is to be 
called ‘Madame Pompadour,” for which Mrs. 
Richmond is writing the libretto. The work 
was undertaken by Lucchesi before the fire, 
and his efforts all destroyed. But he has 
recalled much of the music, and Mrs. Rich- 
mond is supplying a score which promises 
to be very interesting. The tale deals with 
a heroine and her two lovers, one worthy, | 
the other a villain. The intrigues of the | 
latter, to whom Mme Pompadour unwit-| 
tingly lends her influence, give the dramatic | 
interest to the libretto. It is in three acts, | 
the time, place and action of the plot per- | 
mitting elaborate staging. Mrs. Richmond | 


| Yard. 


is a very brilliant woman, a member of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association 
and other clubs. She published a delight- 
ful volume of verses shortly before the fire. 
a * * 
Californians in Bremerton. 


Mrs. Abbie Gerrish Jones, formerly promi- 
nent in woman’s club circles of Sacramento, 
is living at Bremerton, where her husband, 
A. Wedmore Jones, is stationed at the Navy 
Mrs. Jones has composed _ several 
songs that have won praise from the critics, 
and appreciation from singers. Madame 
Gadski has included some of Mrs. Jones’ 
songs in her reptory. 

Also a resident of Bremerton, her hus- 
band being in the civil department of the 
Navy Yard, is Mrs. Herbert Smith. Mrs. 
Smith—then Miss Mary Francis—used to 
be very well known in musical and club 
circles of San Francisco. She has resided 
in Bremerton for some years. 

* % a 
The Death of Mrs. Blinn 


caused much sorrow among clubwomen. 
Mrs. Charles H. Blinn was one of the first 
women of our State to take up the cause of 
equal suffrage. She was a forceful and 
magnetic speaker, with a fine stage pres- 
ence. As Miss Nellie Holbrook, she was a 
well known actress, in the support of sey- 
eral great stars. Mrs. #slinn was the wife 
of Colonel Blinn, prominent in Grand Army 
circles. Their only son, Holbrook Blinn, is 
leading man for Mrs. Fiske this season, and 
recently appeared here at the Valencia. 
a 
The Shakespeare Club. 


An open meeting of the Stratford Shakes- 
peare Society was held on the evening of 
June 11th at the residence of Mrs. E. M. 
North-Whitcomb, 2414 Pacific avenue. An 
address by the president, Mr. A. K. Stevens, 
was followed by an interesting program 
consisting of papers, recitations and vocal 
and instrumental music, after which dainty 
refreshments were served, A strikingly 
original and clever parody by Mrs. North- 
Whitcomb was the story of “The Merchant 
of Venice,” as told by a gallery god, after 
seeing the play. The society is now in the 
twelfth year of its existence, and its object 
is the reading and study of the plays of 
Shakespeare. Mr. A. K. Stevens is presi- 
dent and Mr. G. S. Terkildsen secretary. 
Meetings are held on the first and third 


% * 


| Fridays of each month at the houses of the 
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different members. The membership of the 
club is limited to twenty, ten gentlemen and 
ten ladies. The members take turns in 
casting the plays and assigning the reading 
parts. The readings are followed by infor- 
mal discussion and by essays and papers 


on Shakespeareian subjects. 


* * co 


The editor of this department will be glad 
to hear what the members of the 


Out of Town Clubs 


intend doing during their summer vacation. 
Send photographs of your summer homes, 
new ideas for camps, etc. Everything will 
be welcomed that will add to general inter- 
est in the Journal’s Clubwomen’s pages. 


The Corona Club 
has already arranged its first program for 
the new term. The meeting will take place 
in September and will deal with “Vacation 
Experiences,” given by the officers and 
members who have passed summer out of 
town. Mrs. George Fredericks, the presi- 
dent, will tell of her observations in the 


Yosemite Valley. 


* * * 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay may be among the 
equal suffragists who gather in Yosemite 
Valley this month, as invitations were sent 
heartily requesting her presence on the joy- 
ous camping trip planned. The Yosemite 
Valley Chautauqua, which has been organ- 
ized by Californians, and which is along 
“university extension” lines, will hold its 


| initial meeting in the valley from Thursday, 
| July 8, to Sunday, July 18, inclusive. 
|whole day, July 14, is to be 


One 
devoted to 
suffrage, and a splendid program of address- 
es is being prepared. The suffragists will 
have a special train leaving this city the 
evening of July 7, and they will maintain 
a camp of their own and headquarters in 
the valley during the entire ten days of the 
Chautauqua meeting. Members of suffrage 
leagues from all parts of the State will be 
present. 


* * * 
The new Home and Mission for  Dis- 
charged Prisoners, whose aims were de- 


scribed by Mrs. Edward de Witt Taylor in 
two articles published in the California 
Woman’s Journal, was formally opened on 
June 9th, 10th and 11th, under the auspices 
of the California Prison Commission. The 
home is situated at 110 Silver street, near 
Third, between Harrison and Bryant 
streets, Rincon Hill. 
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A TALK WITH OUR READERS. 


nia Woman’s Home and Club Journal 

would prove but an emphemeral 
flower, to die almost as soon as born, have 
been disappointed in the fulfillment of their 
prophecy. The croakers based their gloomy 
prognostications on what they believed was 
a perfect knowledge of women. Women 
are fickle. Women never enthuse very long 
over anything; it is only while it is a nov- 
elty that they care about anything. Wom- 


Toe who predicted that the Califor- 


sins eas | 
en’s publications—publications for women— | 


never pay, etc., etc., ad libitum, ad infinitum, 
ad nauseam. 

But: 

The California Woman’s Journal still 
lives! Not only lives, but is now a lusty, 
healthy infant, aged seven months. It has 
cut its first teeth, and is growing—growing 
—growing! 


and July 
/in the August issue. 


| whose pleasure and _ profit 


CALIFORNIA WoMAN’s HoME AND CLUB 


Each issue of the Journal has been an 
improvement on its predecessor. There has 
been no going backward in baby’s first 


steps. 


Some changes were made in the June 
issues, and others will be made 
The club department 
will be more than ever devoted to the out- 
of-town women, whose doings will interest 
their town federated friends. 

New departments will be added from time 
to time. The editor would be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions as to what features might 
be added to make the Journal more attrac- 
tive—superlatively attractive to the sex for 
it was con- 
ceived, and for whom it is published. 

Stories—will you have more stories? 

Verses? Some of our readers say we 
slight the poetic side of literature. Are 


| they right? 


Pictures—what kind of illustrations do 
you prefer? 

Do you enjoy the Graphological Char- 
acter Readings? Does the Working Wom- 
en’s Department please you? How about 
the Suffragists’ Page? 

The editor would be glad to hear your 


| opinions. 


THE REAL LOTUS EATERS. 


fearsome commercial element that is 

gradually wedging itself into one of 
San Francisco’s clubs and which, say these 
croakers, will in time eliminate all the true 
spirit of bohemianism in the organization. 
Yet we, who have lived a long time in this 
world of ours, and have had ample oportu- 
nity of observing the genus bohemian in all 
his species, have found that his variety is as 
the fish in the sea. Behemianism is found 
as frequently in the men of wealth as in 
them of poverty. To be a true bohemian 
you must say “Begone, dull care,” and fol- 


S ics people love to dwell upon the 


|low your own advice whether it is to help 


you to obtain relief from the torpid liver 
of o’er high living or the lean pocketbook 
of the same cause. Care sits at the luxu- 
riously warm hearthstone of the millionaire 
as at the cruelly empty grate of the pauper. 
The spirit of good-fellowship may be pres- 
ent at the groaning table of the plutocrat 
and it may be absent at the meagre spread 
of the artist. To banish dull care and be 
happy in the process is the temperament of 
some of us, and to the larger number it is 
denied. 


MRS HOWE IS HONORED. 


The most interesting feature of the one 
hundred and forty-first commencement of 


| Brown University, was the conferring of the 


degree of Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who recently celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. President Faunce con- 
ferred the degree in the following words: 
“Julia Ward Howe, Boston, Mass., author, 
philanthropist, mother, friend of the slave, 
the prisoner and all who suffer, singer of 
the ‘Battle Hymn of Freedom,’ allied with 
Brown University through her distinguished 


JOURNAL 


husband, allied with all educators through 
her faith that it is the last of life for which 
the first was made.” Mrs. Howe was es- 
corted to the platform on the arm of Chan- 
cellor Arnold B. Chace and received her 
great honor with many signs of emotion. 
She waved her parchment to the senior 
girls as she came back, yet a tear lurked in 
her eye. She said later to a reporter: “ You 
may say my sentiments are these: ‘I feel 
much honored by the degree which has been 
conferred upon me. It is doubly precious to 
me because my grandfather received a de- 
gree of A. B. I don’t know when, but long 
before I was born, and my husband, Dr. 
Howe, was a graduate of Brown University. 
it was all a beautiful occasion, and I was 
also pleased when the band played the ‘ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.’ ” 

A poem of Mrs. Howe’s, which is less well- 
known than the Hymn, perhaps, but may be 
included in “the old favorites” is: 

ROUGE GAGNE. 
The wheel is turned, the cards are laid 
The circle drawn, the bets are made; 
I stake my gold upon the red. 
The rubies of the bosom mine, 
The river of life, so swift, divine, 
In red all radiantly shine. 


Upon the cards, like gouts of blood 
Lie dinted hearts and diamonds good, 
The red for faith and hardihood. 
In red the sacred blushes start 
On errand from a virgin heart, 
To win its glorious conterpart. 


The rose that makes the summer fair, 

The velvet robe that sovereigns wear 

The red revealment could not spare 
And men who conquer deadly odds 
By fields of ice and raging floods, 
Take the red passions from the gods. 


Now love is red and wisdom pale, 

But human hearts are faint and frail 

’Till love meets love and bids it hail. 
I see the chasm yawning dread; 
I see the flaming arch o’erhead; 
I stake my life upon the red. 


MU!IR WOODS. 

No one should let a week pass until he has 
visited Muir Woods, the latest acquisition 
to the pleasure grounds of the bay counties, 
the generous gift of William Kent to the 
nation. Reached by the Mt. Tamalpais and 
Muir Woods Scenic Railway, it is an ideal 
spot for a day’s outing. The inn at the ter- 
minus of the road is a charming spot for a 
vacation, and the canyon itself, with its 
grand trees, beautiful redwoods, the crystal 
“creek” in the floor of the canyon, offer at- 
tractions to the nature lover, and to the one 
who would hold communion with her vari- 
ous forms. It is the popular fad to make up 
parties for club reunions and playful jinks 
of maids and matrons in these _ sylvan 
shades. 


Two women were strangers to each other 
at a reception. After a few moments’ 
desultory talk the first said: ‘I don’t know 
what’s the matter with that tall, fair man 
over there. He was so attentive a while 
ago, but he don’t look at me now.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other “he 
come in. He’s my husband.” 


saw me 


—, <> > 
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HE suffragists and anti-suffragists are 
a both becoming interested, as I had 
hoped they would, in this depart- 
ment. I shall continue to give the views 
of both sides. Here is a communication 
from one who signs herself “A Thinker:” 
Dear Editor: 

That was a jubilant psalm the suffragists 
chanted over the unlooked for outcome of 
the new direct primary law, for it seems 
that piece of legislation will have the effect 
of preventing women from holding office 
as superintendents of public institutions. | 
According to the militant sisterhood, it is 
a slap in the face for the teaching body—and 
it serves them right, for with few exceptions 
they have looked coldly upon the cause and 
refused to give their support to the demand 
for women. It is a case of “Now, will you be 
good?” and the expectation is that having 
had this practical demonstration of the evil 
of their ways the twelve hundred city peda- 
gogues and the still larger contingent of 
country school marms will join their forces 
to the reformers and out of the apparent 
evil good will come. 

It is an Optimistic View, | 
but the plain truth is that with the excep- | 
tion of the comparatively few who yearn 
for political preferment and the small} 
number who regard the elective franchise 
as an inherent right, which they feel en- 
titled to claim, whether they care to exer- | 
cise it or not, neither teachers nor self- 
supporting women feel any interest in the 
question supposed to concern them most 
nearly. Teachers do not look forward with 


any joy to being under the rule of officials 
of their own sex. Experience has taught 


them that the advent of a woman as super- 
intendent, school trustee or supervisor 
means an era of friction, nagging and un- 
rest. 


| because they do not care for the _ ballot, 


|ing their desire, has no more weight than 


Conducted by MARGARET DENNY 


There is Always More Dissatisfaction 
in any business under the supervision of a) 
forewoman than under that of a man, and | 
the problem of domestic help, which has | 
been in the hands of women kind since the | 
memory of man, resurrects not to the con-| 
trary, is the most hopeless tangle of mod- 
ern times. 

Women confess themselves unable to 
cope with it, yet men take the same raw 
materials which their wives and mothers | 
are unable to turn into efficient household 
helps and break them in for business pur- | 
poses, training them to be at least service- 
able, if not perfect assistants, in every] 
branch of shop, factory and office work. 
It is for the most part these same house- 
keepers, who acknowledge tacitly their in- 
ability to manage their domestic forces, are 
yet so confident that, given the privilege 
of dropping a bit of folded paper through | 
a slot, or pressing a button, they will be | 
able to regulate the affairs of government: 


MRS. MARY SIMPSON SPERRY, 
One of California’s Leading Women 
Suffragists. 


The working woman, brought face to face | 
with business problems every day, sees for | 
herself of how little use the ballot is to} 
men. She knows that they have devised | 
the union as a substitute, and she knows | 
just as well, if she is observant, that the 
same sort of combination and manipulation 
which renders the universal franchise a 
universal failure, controls the affairs of the 
union, where women vote on an equality 
with men, to little, if any, purpose. 

The Argument of the Suffragists 
that it is selfish of those who are indifferent 
to the right to keep a neutral attitude and 


prevent the ardent advocates from obtain- 


its converse, that those who are anxious to 
vote are selfish in their endeavor to have 
thrust upon all women that which only the 
few desire. 


Women who advocate suffrage for their 


sex are, as a rule, firmly in favor of an edu- 
cational qualification. To be able to read 
and write, appear to them the highest hall 
mark of virtue. Teachers, perhaps more 
than any other class, realize that the capac- 
ity to read by no means carries with it the 
guarantee of reading intelligently and dis- 
criminately. The most pernicious fallacies 
are printed and distributed broadcast, and 
like grain cast to the winds, some of it is 
apt to find fertile soil where least expected. 

The female sex is by no means exempt 
from the wiles of demagogues and charla- 
tans, and despite the compliments paid to 
womanly intention as against manly reason, 


{the fact remains that they are easily duped 


by the plausible. 

Our Whole System of Elective Franchise 
needs readjustment, and a property qualifi- 
cation would probably offer as good a solu- 
tion as any. As it is now, our soldiers and 
sailors who have proved their patriotism by 


| enlisting in the service of the country, and 


who are, to say the least, an average in- 


| telligent body of men, are virtually disfran- 


chised during their period of enlistment, 
while the paupers in the almshouses and 


|charity hospitals are counted as an asset 
|of whichever party or candidate will make 


the best bid for their votes. Foreigners 
who cannot converse in English and. know 
only that by making certain cabalistic 
‘ounds in answer to other, to them un- 
intelligible murmurs, can be handled “in 


blocks of five” or any other number, and 


| jail birds, between sentences, are recognized 


as “valuable” workers. 
The Women Who Take an Intelligent 
Interest 


|in the affairs of government can see no ad- 


vantage in increasing the number of voters 
unless there is a corresponding increase in 
the quality of the intelligence behind the 
ballot. They read and hear much about 


| what women will do for the ballot and they 


ask in return what the ballot has done to 
women in the states where full suffrage is 
the law. 

The answer is not particularly reassur- 
ing. The women who have gone into poli- 
tics as office seekers or party workers do 
not differ materially from the men of the 
same class. The tricks of the trade are 
just as effective in their hands. “The boys” 
see to it that the women of their own class 
all vote, and the millennium is no nearer 
at hand than it was before. 

The Ballot is no Catholicon. 

It will not reform all the mistakes and 
abuses of the world any more than it will 
guarantee a perfect complexion, faultless 
costume or a big income. It will not cure 
rheumatism or ingrowing nails, nor keep last 
winter’s hat in fashion, and the average wo- 
man is far more concerned with these mat- 
ters than she is with the next senatorship 
or new canal projects. 

* oo So 

Now, tell me, my women readers, don’t 
you think, with me, that “A Thinker” is a 
MAN?” 


the standpoint of its drama possibili- 

ties, has proved sufficiently fruitful 
either to delay the club-woman’s departure 
for the country, or to occasion her intermit- 
tent return that she might compare her 
theories and convictions with the theatre’s 
offerings. It has been a rare combination 
of opportunities for the study of the drama 
in its variety, and the exercise of the emo- 
tions in their temperamental fluctuations 
that the attractions at local playhouses have 
presented. The realism of Edward Sheldon 
and Mrs. Fiske at the Valencia showed that 
pathos, comedy and tragedy are the blood 
of life itself and need the lure of no mental 
hysteria to be called into existence; the ar- 
tificiality of the Du Barry boudoir and tan- 
trums at the Alcazar afforded momentary 
forgetfulness to the heart aching with the 
bite of reality; the Van Ness presented the 
refined and repressed atmosphere created by 
John Drew, Ethel Barrymore, Nat Goodwin 
and Marie Doro for the diversion of those 
without necessity of repression of purse or 
desire for stimulation of fancy; and at the 
Princess there has been the throb of Grand 
Opera to quicken the soul into a contempla- 
tion of the eternal verities. 

it was. not given to all to recognize 


TT: summer yacation considered from 


The Eternal Verities 

as they were laid bare by Edward Sheldon 
and Mrs. Fiske in “Salvation Nell,” for many 
frankly objected to paying for the privilege 
of seeing what could have been observed 
with the same accuracy of detail anywhere 
along the Water Front without price other 
than the effort involved. But what they 
would not have secured by this means of ob- 
servation is the illumination shed by the 
conscious art of Edward Sheldon, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske and Holbrook Blinn. Nell 
might have been discharged from a saloon 
on Barbary Coast after midnight, but it took 
Edward Sheldon and Mrs. Fiske to draw at- 
tention to the fact that she would never 
have staggered out in the limelight and 
called upon heaven to protect her, but would 
only have done what those two make her 
do—just back awkwardly against the wall 
and call out blankly without emotion, with- 
out entreaty, just in the shock of the sud- 
denness of the problem confronting her, 
“Not tonight, Sid, I aint got no place to go.” 
And her choice of the home of the Salvation 
lassie rather than that of the vivacious Myr- 
tle was because of the lassie, because of the 
child, but more because Nell only knows 
how to love one man, not many. 


On the Water Front 


this preference in the matter of a shelter 
might have been observed, but it took Mrs. 
Fiske to show how just loving one man 
saves a woman’s soul. When Jim Platt, the 
criminal, returns from the penitentiary and 


By JOAN HADDON 


the old passion springs into his heart at | 
sight of Nell, and finds its response in Nell’s | 
final submission to his arms, in the play that | 
might have been enacted in a real tenement, | 
Nell’s sudden recollection of the truth she} 
has been struggling to comprehend would 
have dragged her from his embrace and | 
bowed her head upon the ice chest, but the | 
consummate art, the perfect understanding | 
of Sheldon and Mrs. Fiske, in knowing that 
she would never have sought the centre of 
the stage to apostrophize her Maker, but 
would have remained there, close against the | 


| wall, and addressed him straight out of her 


need, and reproached him in her groping) 
comprehension with that hoarse inquiry, | 
“God! Why didn’t you help me? Where did 
you go to?” 

Again the genius of Sheldon and of Mrs. | 
Fiske understand perfectly the limitations of 
that groping comprehension, when at the) 
climax of the second act, Nell fears for the | 
safety of Jim, and despite her eight years of 
service knows no greater intimacy with God 
than to repeat hastily, again and again, the) 
Lord’s prayer. It is all the Army. can give, | 
because it is all the ignorant can receive; | 
the letter of religion, the spirit, was still be- | 
yond Nell. | 

But it comes to her and to Jim in the last | 
act, though the genius of that trinity, Shel- 
don, Fiske and Blinn, show you that they, 
Nell and Jim, have not yet come into the}! 
consciousness of it, are only unconsciously 
influenced by it. 

It is after the street speech that has been | 
criticised as such an oratorical failure, but | 
that Sheldon and Mrs. Fiske know could not 
have been otherwise from Nell—who is not | 
yet conscious. As she proceeds Nell gets} 
light, and begins to forget herself and the) 
crowd in a growing comprehension of her | 
subject. Her awkwardness disappears, the | 
halting words come more quickly, and her) 
tone is touched with inspiration as she tells | 
the listening throng 


It Was Love, Just Love, 


that made the Christ come to show the way. 
And so it is love, only love, she tells them, | 
that can make them happy and make them 
good. Jim has stolen within earshot, and 
he does not “get religion.” Sheldon knows 
better than that, but the word “love” at- | 
tracts him; it is a new interpretation, a! 
new meaning; the only love he has known 
makes people what is called bad. His love) 
made Nell this thing called bad. But here 
jis a love that benefits and makes good. 
; And then without one word Holbrook Blinn 
| shows you the new meaning puzzling his) 


| mind, exciting his curiosity. A love that 
jis good! What does it mean? Uncon-' 
ieeiousiy Jim Platt feels it. Consciously | 


Holbrook Blinn makes you feel his uncon. | 
sciousness. When Nell approaches him} 


‘ 
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with the tambourine for a contribution, she 
has become invested with this new thing— 
this good love, and he takes off his cap in 
the presence of something Unknown. Nell 
looks up in his face and sees there a differ- 
ence. Consciously Mrs. Fiske makes you 
her unconscious comprehension. She knows, 
though she does not yet understand why, 
that she need not fear Jim’s love, and she 
tells him he may see her home. 

That is the end. That would have been 
the end, the only possible end, of the drama 
that might have been played in a real sa- 
loon, a real street and a real tenement. 
But those who would have seen it for noth- 
ing, would have utterly missed the wonder 
of the effect of the Christ-love, because the 
real Nell and the real Jim would have been 
unconscious of it. But Edward Sheldon, 
Mrs. Fiske and Holbrook Blinn know per- 
fectly what has touched Jim and rendered 
Nell unafraid, so they stand back of these 
two, holding the reins in firm, comprehend- 
ing fingers, and consciously giving the world 
Jim’s and Nell’s unconscious yielding to the 
Christ-love. 

It is this you pay for. And there are 
those who think it is worth the price. 

Mrs. Fiske made you remember, and 
Florence Roberts made you forget. Under 
Mrs. Fiske you know that tragedy, comedy 
and pathos come quite simply between 
breakfast and lunch, and lunch. and dinner, 


;and need no embellishment to make them 


more gripping than they are. 
im the thrall of 


But caught 


Florence Roberts’ Du Barry 
you forget everything but the charm of the 
moment. Miss Roberts charms without 
ceasing. She is deliciously naive in her 
absolute sophistication as the little milliner; 
entrancing as the spoiled, unreasonable but 


Have you heard the Victrola? 
The Victor withoutahorn! Itlookslike 


a music cabinet—it plays and sings like 
the artists themselves without rasp or 
mechanical noise. Now being installed 
in all the best homes in America, in the 
choicest suites of the finest hotels, aboard 
the ocean greyhounds and in the palaces 
of nobility throughout all Europe. 
PRICE $200 


Sherman 


Steinway and other Pianos - Victor Talking Machines 
Kearny and Sutter Sts., Sam Francisco 
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tender Du Barry struggling between her 
love of glamor and love of a man; pitiful 
as the broken, terrified old woman suffer- 
ing from the cruelty of. a mob. The play 
was magnificently staged, as was the charm- 
ing “A Country Girl,’ which followed. The 
long engagement of Miss Roberts and her 
appearance in “Sappho,” “Camille,” “Becky 
Sharp” and other roles for which she is 
famous will insure full houses at the Al- 
cazar throughout the summer. 


% * bo 


At the Princess a rare musical experi- 


perience has been offered the public and| 


will continue to attract music-loving audi- 
ences for the remainder of the month by 
the Edwards International Grand Opera 
Company. It is a strong aggregation of 
stars that this company presents. Partic- 


23 


ularly was this true of the production of | ‘Fedora,’ and the vivacious and _ tuneful 
“Carmen” with Duce-Merola in the title); Donner, who has been singing alternate, has 
role, that wonderful combination of actor| become a favorite. The coming of the 
and singer, Colombini as Jose, Bertozzi as | Russian tenor Samiloff, who is to make his 
Michaela and Zara as Escamillo. Another | first appearance in “I’ Pagliacci,” and the 
distinctly stellar performance was that of) production for the first time in America of 
“Cavalleria Rustincana” and “I’ Pagliacci,’| Mascagni’s “L’ Amico Fritz,’ are the spe- 
when Duce Merola, Colombini and Mlle. G.| cial attractions for the remainder of the 
Strauss appeared in the former, and Arcan-| season. 

| geli, whose fame was established at his) At the Valencia the engagement of 
previous appearance here, Bertozzi and | Arthur Cunningham is to be followed by 
Bari in the latter. A voice reminiscent of| Paul McAllister and the Valencia Stock 
Padovani was heard when Norelli sang} Company in a series of farces and comedies, 
“Traviata,” and her appearance as “Lucia’’| the first of which will be “What Happened 
was the occasion of unusually crowded|to Jones.” 

| houses on the nights that opera was pre- | The Van Ness begins July with “The 
| sented. Mme. Therry won instant recogni- | Merry Widow,” and among other  attrac- 
|tion both for vocal endowment and dramatic/ tions for the summer promises “Polly of 
ability “by her rendering of the title role of|the Cross” and Billee Burke. 


FLORENCE ROBERTS, 
The California Star, Appearing in Repertory at the Alcazar Theatre 


men’s Band, composed of 48 musicians, 

which has been appearing at Idora Park 
across the bay, are many players of na- 
tional reputation. Miss Nellie Mae Hoone, 
cornet soloist, is reputed to be the ablest 
woman triple tongue soloist now before the 
public. The Navassar band is the largest 
company of women musicians ever seen on 
the coast. It was formed by the merging 
of the Navajo girls’ band and the Vassar 
girls, two musical organizations formerly 
well known in vaudeville circles. When the 
merger was effected the members of both 
organizations objected to giving up their 
band names and it was finally decided to 
combine the two. 


Ee the personnel of the Navassar Wo- 


* % % 


Henry Clay Barnabee, who _ contributes 
some anecdotes to the Journal this month, 
is living in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
The famous comedian of the Original Bos- 
tonians is leading a quiet home life now, 
but has not given up his intention ultimate- 
ly to return to the stage. 


(Terkelson & Henry Photo.) 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD. 


Miss Anna Miller Wood is spending her 
summer vacation in Berkeley. She has had 
a busy season thus far. In February she 
sang in Peoria, Illinois, at a big orchestral 
concert, which necessitated a 20,000 mile 
journey. California is very proud of Miss 
Wood, who has won many laurels abroad 
and at home for her native State. She is 
Boston’s favorite concert contralto. Her 
decision to make that city her home, by the 


way, came about through her meeting with 
Arthur Foote, the composer and organist, 
who heard Miss Wood sing at a musicale 
given by Sir Laurens Alma-Tadema, in Lon- 
don. Mr. Foote, who was director of mu- 
sic at the First Unitarian Church, Boston, 
immediately secured the California singer’s 
services for his quartet. 
* ak * 

Quick wit and courage on the part of a 
woman in grappling with an insane Korean, 
who carried a smoking revolver in his right 
hand and who was bent on murder, served 
to save the life of Yung Sun Shon, a 
wealthy Korean rancher, in this city. The 
heroine was Mrs. Zoe Miller, wife of George 
W. Miller, a commercial photographer with 
a studio at 1933 Devisadero street. Mrs. 
Miller was in the business office of the 
studio when Yung ran up the stairs crying 
for help. He was bleeding from a bullet 
wound in his left breast, and asked permis- 
sion to hide from an insane man who was 
trying to kill him. A few seconds later 
Chung Bo Hai, a young Korean farm hand, 
rushed up the stairs carrying a smoking 
revolver. He was met at the head of the 
stairs by Mrs. Miller, who caught hold of 
both his arms and asked him his mission in 
her house. The would-be murderer attempt- 
ed to pass Mrs. Miller, but the courageous 
woman managed to prevent his progress. 

* * * 


Miss Adeline Knapp, who passed away 
last month in Mill Valley, belonged, in the 
anti-earthquake period, to what in ultra- 
Bohemia is called “the Coppa clique,” mean- 
ing that brilliant array of writers and ar- 
tists and musicians who used, on occasions, 
to dine at Coppa’s little restaurant. Miss 
Knapp was at that time reported to be en- 
gaged to Charles Lombard, the friend and 
patron of California artists. Miss Knapp 
built one of the first of those picturesque 
homes that have made Mill Valley famous. 
She was a great friend of the Chester 
Bailey Fernalds. Miss Knapp wrote many 
good books, among them “The Well in the 
Desert” and “Upland Pastures,’ which had 
the honor of two special editions. Miss 
Knapp, by the way, was an anti-suffragist. 

% * * 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has gone to Cad- 
anabbia, Lake Como, to work on her new 
book, which will be a Canadian story. 

* * * 


A touch of nature is recorded of Mrs. 
Rinehart, the author of “The Man in Lower 
Ten.” The day she completed the first draft 
she locked it up in her desk, went upstairs 
and packed a few necessaries, and then went 
to the hospital for a vital operation. On the 
way she stopped and bought some dininz- 
room chairs for fear she might die aad 
wouldn’t get them! 
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Gertrude King has dramatized her novel, 
“The Landlubbers.” Before entering upon 
the writing of novels Miss King was. en- 
gaged in newspaper work in New York. 


* * * 


Kate O’Hara, in early California days 
“the lass from County Mayo,” and known in 
recent years as “the Queen of Pauper alley,” 
died in June at her lodgings in San Fran- 
cisco, at the age of sixty-five. She passed 
away alone and in squalid surroundings, 
though at different times in her life she 
commanded fortunes, and dictated the pol- 
icy of the San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
In pioneer days Kate O’Hara came to Cali: 
fornia as a special cook for Senator Fair 
at the Palace hotel. She became fascin- 
ated with the Stock Exchange, invested her 
savings in buying on margins, and amassed 
a fortune. For many years she continued to 
cook for Senator Fair, but it is said that 
when excitement ran high on change she 
often doffed her apron while in the midst 
of serving a meal and ran to the pit to buy 
and sell. Finally her fortune was dissipa- 
ted, but she continued to haunt the ex- 
change, and for many years she had been a 
familiar figure in Bush street day after day. 
Captain Cobb, an old man who likewise had 
won and lost a fortune on the exchange, 
became a crony of the old woman, and the 
two would sit together for hours watching 
the fluctuations of the market. When Cobb 
died some years ago Kate O’Hara_ buried 
him at her own expense. 


* * * 


Mrs. Sarah Inman of Greeley, Colo., 
known as “the little old lady with the flag,” 
has a United States flag of silk, on which 
she has placed the autographs of a large 
number of veterans of the Civil and Spanish 
wars. On her list of nearly 1,000 names she 
has the signatures of Generals Miles, 
Thomas, and Howard. 


* * * 


Miss Anna Frances Briggs, the artist, was 
married to George W. Lane, the attorney, 
last month. The ceremony was the out- 
come of an acquaintance of more than 
twenty years. When Miss Briggs was a 
student at Mills College she and George 
Lane met. She was but a slip of a girl and 
he was a high school student. They fell in 
love right away. Then papa—Colonel Le- 
roy Briggs, a hero of the Civil War—ob- 
jected; said his daughter was too young to 
marry. The upshot was that Miss Briggs 
devoted herself to art. She became a lead- 
ing feature in the annual exhibits. She 
traveled abroad and painted many beautiful 
pictures. Meanwhile Mr. Lane graduated 
in law and rose in his profession. Ten 
years passed until they met again at Del 
Monte, where Miss Briggs was _ spending 
the summer sketching. 


t) 
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(Photo by Habenicht.) 


MISS MERLE MADDERN, 
A Clever California Girl Playing a Character 
Role in “Salvation Nell.” 


The marriage of Miss D. Honig with Mr. 
Lippman of San Francisco is one of those 
romances belonging to the business world, 
where she has for years been a prominent 
figure. When a mere girl, fresh from 
school, Miss Honig started to learn’ the 
hair business at Goldstein & Cohn’s, and 
she was still in her teens when she em- 
barked in business for herself, in a mani- 
cure and hair-dressing establishment. She 
soon found her patronage increasing to 
such an extent that she had to enlarge 
her place and employ a full staff of assist- 
ants. Many a girl has been well started 
in a paying position through the encourage- 
ment of Miss Honig—now Mrs. Lippman. 
Before the fire she had her establishment 
in Geary street, where, in the course of the 
fatal three days, she became of the “burned 
out.” Not wasting any time in lamenta- 
tions, Miss Honig looked about for a new 
store, and found one in Sacramento street, 
near Presidio avenue. All her former pa- 
trons returned to her, and when other busi- 
ness women—and men, too—were wonder- 
ing what to do next, this young woman 
was busy coining money every hour of the 
day. For people had their hair shampooed 
and their fingers manicured even while the 
cloud of the calamity still hung over us. 
When the downtown district was rehabilt- 
tated, Miss Honig leased a store in Union 
Square and a short time ago moved in. 

* * * 

During the stay of Mrs. J. W. Timmons, 
daughter of former Vice-President Fair- 
banks, at the Hawaiian Islands, she made 
several cross-country rides through the 
roughest country and one of her exploits 
was a hundred mile automobile run over 
an immature road, which she described as 


resembling the bed of a dried up river. 
h * * 


Charlotte Thompson, who as “Mary Madi- 
son” on the play-bill, enacts the role of 
Hallelujah Maggie in “Salvation Nell,” was 
a few years ago a teacher in the San Fran- 
cisco School Department. In her 


leisure 


|dramas. Margaret Anglin is a great friend 


moments she wrote two plays for Florence 
Roberts, that had a local success. She re- 
signed from teaching, went to New York, 
following up her first dramatic successes 
with others. In a short time she was earn- 
ing a good income revising plays for others, | 
in the meantime ‘working on her own| 


of Miss Thompson’s. 
* * * 


Mrs. George Raney, wife of a well known 
Capell Valley farmer, has set a new record 
in the gathering in of coyote bounties. The) 
State pays $10 for each pelt. Mrs. Raney 
killed six of the pests in less than an hour 


and had her claim for $60 approved. 
* * * 


Gipsy Janesi Rigo, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, with his wife, who is a cousin of his 
former wife, Princess Chimay, arrived in 
San Francisco in June. Mme. Rigo is said 
to have three hobbies—poetry, painting and | 
cooking. Like her husband she has a great | 
love for the Orient and is happiest when in 
her chateau in Cairo. She has Oriental 
rugs, Oriental jewelry and even a Japanese 
poodle dog. Her favorite poem is_ the 
“Kashmiri Song,” by Laurence Hope. 

* * * 

Mrs. Abby Parrott celebrated her eigh- 
tieth birthday with a memorable party giv- 
en Tuesday, June 8th, at her Burlingame 
home, and those who had the pleasure of | 
congratulating the hostess upon this occa- 


sion were almost entirely relatives. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske vehemently 
denounced former President Roosevelt’s 
killing of animals, in a statement given to 
the Los Angeles press. “There is small 
bravery required in the killing of wild ani- 
mals,” she said. 


* * 
Mrs. H. F. Douglas, widow. of Rev. C.| 
Douglas, was ordained as a full fledged 
Congregational minister in charge of the 
church at Montague. Mrs. Douglas has | 
been living in Berkeley since the death of 
her husband more than two years ago and 
has been active in church affairs there. 
* * * 
Mrs. Edward C. Dodd, the “onion queen | 
of Texas,” operates a six hundred acre farm 
and is credited with having netted $32,000 | 


from her onion crop in a single year. 
* * * 


Queen Louise showed her approval of the 
new law which allows women to vote in| 
municipal and communal elections by vis- 
iting a large millinery establishment while | 
the voting was in progress and urging the | 
women to vote. Seven of the forty-two | 
members of the municipal government | 
elected were women, and about seven per 


cent of the communal officers. 
* * * 


“Lady Mechante, being Certain Precious | 
Phases in the Career of a Naughty Nonpar- | 
ella: a Farce in Filigree,” is the fantastic 
title of a novel by Gelett Burgess, announced 
for publication in the autumn. The book is 
largely satirical, dealing with life in London, 
San Francisco, Boston and New York, and is | 
to be characteristically illustrated by its ver- 
satile author. 


Mrs. Lillian Coffin of San Francisco, in 
addressing the members of the amendment 
league at the last gathering of the season, 
held in the Key Route Inn, Oakland, was 
emphatic in declaring that it was a splendid 
good thing for the women of the State that 
they had not gained what they desired from 
the last legislature, in that they did not 
deserve it. “To go before a body of degen- 
erates,” said Mrs. Coffin, ‘needs courage. 


| There were splendid men in the senate, but 


they were only a minority. If women win 
anything from the legislature it is merely 
as a personal matter. You will never get 
what you want, what justice demands, un- 
less you have some hold on the men sent 
there. We deserved what we got—we de- 
served nothing better. Did we help put bet- 
ter men in or try to keep the indecent men 
out?” Miss Mary Fairbrother of San Fran- 
cisco talked on “Sociology and Suffrage.” 
She urged that women were the thinking 
portion of America and for this reason she 
must have the elective franchise that she 
might evolve a new educational system to 
meet the needs of the new child. The 
changed sentiment in regard to equal suf- 
frage was the theme of an address by Mrs. 
Sturtevant Peet. A round table was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Agnes Ray, president of the 
Oakland branch. Among those taking part 
were Mrs. Elinor Carlisle, Mrs. William 
Keith and Mrs. A. A. Denison. 
* Eo * 

Three California girls were among the 
degree winners at Wellesley College in June. 
Miss L. R. Morris of 2233 Chapel street, 
Berkeley, received the degree of B. of A. 
Miss C. Augusta List of South Pasadena 
received similar honors. Miss Ruth D. 
Eddy of Redlands, a graduate of Pomona 
College, was given degree master of arts, 
having completed a _ prescribed advance 
course of study in English literature and 
languages at Wellesley. 
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Eucalyptus 
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The Opportunity it Offers the People of California. 


(Illustrations by cour 


UCALYPTUS is fast becoming a mag- 
E ic word in California. In fact, over 
the entire country the brains that 
direct many of our largest industries are 
turnd toward the eucalyptus tree and its 
vast possibilities. The wood of the Glob- 
ulus (Blue Gum), and Rostrata (Red Gum) 
has already been tried for tool handles, 
interior finishing, mine and ship timbers, 
railway ties, telegraph poles, etc., and has 
been proved in all cases as good, and in 
some much better than other woods com- 
monly used for these purposes. And now 
even the large furniture manufacturers of 
some of the Hastern States are turning 
their attention to California and her eu- 
ealyptus trees, for their future supply of 
hardwood. 
The Hucalypts, of the family Myrtaceae, 
were imported from Australia some fifty 


Sugar Guim—22 inches in diameter; a reason- 
able 15-year Product. 


By A. STEWART BARKER 


esy of the Eucalyptus Timber Corporation of Los Angeles, Cal.) 


years ago. While there are about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five species accurately de- 
scribed and catalogued, only a few are gen- 
erally known. These commercial species 
furnish a remarkable wood. It is very 
close grained; some species which are al- 
most impervious to water, are, therefore, 
nearly proof against decay. It is especially 
in demand for piles; being resistant to 
teredos, termites, insects and borers, and 
it is said that one Eucalyptus Rostrata 
railroad tie will outwear four of any other 
wood. 


The wood of the timber eucalypts will 
take a very fine finish, making it unusually 
desirable for the finest furniture, cabinet 
work and interior finishing, One manu- 
facturer states that from two coats. of 
varnish on eucalyptus wood the same re- 
sult was obtained as from three and four 
on other woods. 


In the Native Forests of Australia 
one of the species of eucalyptus has been 
known to reach the enormous height of 
four hundred and eighty feet, with a basal 
diameter of twenty-six feet, and towering 
two hundred feet above the earth without 
a branch. The record growth in California 
is said to be one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in height and _ thirty-six inches in 
diameter in nine years. This tree has 
hardly had a fair chance in California, hav- 
ing in many instances’ been planted for 
windbreaks, hedge-rows, on poor ground as 
a source of fuel, or as forest cover. The 
Globulus has been the most generally plant- 
ed, and of late it has been demonstrated 
that this blue gum we have been using for 
fuel for so many years is susceptible of a 
very fine finish; is a hardwood of a most 
beautiful grain, and lasting qualities, and 
will serve excellently for flooring, furniture 
and many other purposes. 


Further investigation disclosed the fact 
that some of the other Eucalypts were even 
more beautiful and more useful than the 
blue gum. Eucalyptus Resinifera and Ros- 
trata are known as “Australian Mahogany,” 
the Rostrata being termed ‘‘The All-purpose 
tree.” The latter will satisfacorily take 
the place of any of our native hardwoods, 
for all purposes to which they have been 
applied. Eucalyptus Terreticornis (Gray 
Gum), Eucalyptus Corynocalyx (Sugar 
Gum and sometimes called “Hickory Eu- 
calyptus’’), and the Eucalyptus Crebra, are 
all very valuable and adapted to the soil 
and climatic conditions of a large portion 
of California. This state, and portions of 
New Mexico and Arizona, have practically 
a monopoly of the business of growing the 
eucalypts commercially in the United 
States, for none of the species of this tree 
will stand a temperature much lower than 
20 degrees Fahr., nor will they stand sud- 
den changes of temperature. 


There is scarcely a combination of soil 
and moisture conditions, however, that 
some species of the eucalyptus will not en- 
dure—the one unalterable and fixed require- 
ment being favorable temperature. 

Living in a country that is using twenty- 
five billion feet of hardwood alone each 
year, and the Forestry Department of that 
country telling us that less than twenty 
years will practically see the end of our na- 
tive hardwoods, we people of California are 
at last waking up to one of the greatest 
opportunities ever offered a state. Com- 
panies are being formed to plant encalyptus 
in large groves, individuals are doing what 
they can on small acreage. And when the 
Eastern manufacturers begin to call on 
California for hardwood to keep the wheels 
of their industries turning, California will 


respond with the best the world possesses— 
Eucalyptus. 


A Group of Euealypts. 


ste 
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Euealyptus Seedlings Under Lath—The Nurs- 
ery of The Eucalyptus Timber Corporation. 


The members of the Women’s Athletic 
Club of Chicago have decided to get into the 
athletic business in earnest. Hitherto, the 
club, of which Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour and Mrs. Joseph Leiter are 
members, has been athletic only in name. 
Now a fully equipped gymnasium is to be 
installed, and basketball will be played. An 
entire floor in the roomy clubhouse will be 
given over to the gymnasium, which will 
have the regulation horiz6ntal and parallel 
bars, flying rings, traveling rings, the long 
horse, the vaulting horse, chest weights, pul- 
ley weights, dumbbells, medicine ball, In- 
dian clubs and punching bag. They will have 
the best ‘“’gym” in the country. 

* * * 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of the “London 
Bookman,” has started a campaign against 
H. G. Wells’ “Tono-Bungay,” taking excep- 
tion to the book on the ground of its alleged 
offense against religion and morals. The 
good doctor has discovered in Mr. Wells’ 
novel an “orgy of lust,” and believes also 
that it menaces the sacred institution of 
marriage. Inasmuch as “Tono-Bungay” has 
proved to be the best selling novel in Eng- 
land and has gone into three editions in this 
country, it goes without saying that Dr. 
Nicoll will find many readers ready to pick 
up his gauntlet. 


Make Up Your Mind Now. Come to) 
Heald’s Business College During the Sum- | 
mer Season—you’'ll beready for a good posi- | 


tion before the crush of winter pupils can 
compete with you for the position you want- 
The cost? Why, that isn’t more than you 
fritten away in trivialities. The effort? That 
is an endeavor combined with pleasure for 
the young men or young woman who is 
fired with ambition to succeed. Remember 
—it requires a little self-denial and applica- 
tion for the present in order to enjoy the 
accumulated benefits of the future. 


A Successful Woman of Business 


|One of the Women Stenographers of San 


Francisco Who Has Also Been Successful in 


Mastering the Mechanism of the Motor Car 


By S. 


One of the popular fallacies current in 
|regard to the woman who works is that 
she works all the time and that her work 
| brings her in less emolument than her 
| brother or father receives, at the same time 
| depriving her of any time for pleasure. 
“She works so hard,” I have often heard 
}it said of this or that woman stenographer | 
| or bookkeeper, by a society woman who does 
| not know of what she speaks, and who prob- | 
|ably works much harder, in a less valuable 
way, than the one to whom she refers, if she 
but knew. ‘What time does she have .to 
improve her mind—or what time for fun?” 

This is a most mistaken notion. In San) 
Francisco, as well as in the larger cities, | 
I have met many women who are engage:l | 
in business and who, while never neglecting | 
their work, yet find the leisure to read, 
write, engage in athletics and even in the 
social life. 

Ask Marion Walcott, who is known as one} 
of our most successful women stenograph- 
ers, what she thinks about it. Miss Wal-| 
cott’s pleasure is motoring. Before I had 
the pleasure of meeting her I had often ob- 
served a slim, trimly egarbed, dark-eyed 
young woman driving a Mitchell roadster in 
the Park or along the streets of the down- | 
town district. Her absolute control of her 
machine had commanded my admiration, but | 
I did not learn who the fair driver was un- 
til one day when I had occasion to visit the 
offices of Miss Marion Walcott, public sten- 
ographer, in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. In Miss Walcott I found the mo- 
torist who had so often attracted my atten- 
tion. 

We talked about motoring at first. There 
is something exhilarating in the very word | 
of “automobile,” isn’t there? 

Miss Walcott understands the mechanism 
of her machine in every part. If she were 
stranded in the Arizona desert, and a tire 
burst, she would know what to do. She | 
would never sit and sigh and wonder what 
was going to happen, but she would get. | 


” 


W. 


right down to work and start her machine 
some way or other. She was the first wo- 
man to take an automobile to the Geysers 
in Sonoma county, and she drove her read- 
ster around Lake Tahoe, a distance of 700 
miles. 


“IT used to ride horseback a great deal.” 
said Miss Walcott; “here is my picture on 


|my saddle-horse’—and she showed me a 


photograph of herself in equestrian attire, 
on a beautiful Kentucky thoroughbred. “1 
used to like to ride the wildest kind of 
horses, and often broke them myself. But 
since I got my automobile I have no time 
for riding any more.” 

She uses her car in transacting business 
—it is a great convenience when long dis- 
tances have to be traversed, or when time is 
an object. 


One does not wonder that this energetic, 
alert motorist has become one of the most 
successful stenographers of San Francisco. 
She has been established since 1900, and 
does high-class work for the largest com- 


|mercial and financial houses. She has made 


a specialty of legal matters, and is consid- 
ered one of the best law stenographers in 
the city. Literary work, theatrical work, 


|circulars of all descriptions are in her pro- 
|gram; envelopes are addressed, names filled 


in, etc. Multigraph work, circulars, letters, 
etc., are accepted in lots of from 1,000 to 
50,000, and confidential work of the very 
highest class. Her offices in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building are thoroughly equipped, 
and she has the best assistants procurable. 
She is very particular that no work shall be 
sent out from her place that is not absolute- 


|ly perfect. It is this attention to correct de- 
|tail that has made her work so_ widely 
| known and desired, and which has made it 


| possible for her to build up such a splendid 
| business, one that has permitted her to ac- 
quire an automobile and to grant herself 
some pleasant moments of leisure and va- 
cation. 


MISS MARION WALCOTT IN HER MITCHELL ROADSTER. 


California Woman’s Journal to write 

an article describing the difference be- 
tween the education of a child in America 
and one in Europe. The only way I know 
of to comply with this request is to give 
my experience in my own education, which 
was in a convent in God’s country—lItaly. 


| HAVE been asked by the editor of the 


It is a well-known fact that a child’s edu- 
cation in Europe begins in the nursery. 
From the moment she begins to walk about 
she is made to obey. As she begins to 
notice books and pictures she is given a 
sort of lesson on them. Now her mother 
devotes at least one half-hour every morn- 
ing, in the nursery, to the child, giving the 
little one object lessons. By the time the 
child has reached the age of three she is 
given to understand that she must begin 
to study one-half hour in the morning and 
one-half hour in the afternoon. Of course 
the time is spent, perhaps, in saying the 
alphabet; perhaps in talking or reading in 
what you eall here a “Mother Goose” book 
and the like. This is done to instill in the 
child’s mind concentration, and to accustom 
her to the thought that as she grows older 
she must give a certain amount of her day 
to enlighten herself in the various studies 
which will comprise her education. 


In this way she looks for the hour of 
study each day. As she grows up with that 
idea well grounded in her baby mind she 


Never Thinks of Study as a “Bother,” 


and the idea never enters her head to say, 
as I have heard some American children 
pettishly exclaim: “I won’t study,” or, “I 
won’t sew,” but more often she will inquire, 
if by chance her study hour is omitted, 
“Why didn’t I have my school hour yester- 
day?” 

At the tender age of five, the children of 
my country start off to the convent, to be- 
gin there their more serious study of books; 
the education in real earnest. The day is 
divided so as to devote a part of it to each 
different study and occupation. Girls of— 
say—from five to ten years have quarters 
of their own, and they, of course, do not 
do very much work. But they begin by 
using 
The Knitting Needle and the Crochet Needle, 
and how happily they go about, showing one 
another their work. I can see myself now, 
rushing up to this schoolmate and that one 
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telling one, as I produced my work for in- 
spection, how much cleaner mine was than 
hers; or that my pattern was much prettier 
than the other little girl’s. More than likely 


we would have a “scrap” about the matter, | 


and end up by both having a good cry. 

The girls from ten years old upward are 
assigned to the different schools: viz., the 
embroidery school, the school of dressmak- 
ing, and the school where they learn to han- 


dle the looms to make _ towels, napery, | 


dress goods, and so on. As I belonged to 
the school of embroidery I will write of that 
one. This school is for young ladies that 
come under the head of “paying pupils.” 
However, we had to work and learn just as 
the others did. 

Our morning, from eight o’clock to nine, 
was devoted to the grammar school. From 


nine to ten we had our music hour. The| 


rest of the day was 


Given to the Needle. 


I well remember the first strip of em- | 


broidery given me. It was four and a half 
yards long, and was a scallop and eyelets 
with a small margin. My, oh, my! How 


I did pity myself! I thought that my hair | 


would be grey before I could finish it. 


Yet I knew it would be useless for me to| 


rebel, so after pouting awhile I went to 
work at it. 


We had to take our work to the Sister | 
for inspection, every day. My first half. | 
yard was passable, but child-like, I grew | 


tired of it, and gradually became careless. 


|}On my next visit from the inspecting 


teacher, although I was quite a favorite with | 


her, nevertheless she not only scolded me— 
which nearly broke my heart—but she 
pinned the work on my back, and I had to 
carry the stigma of my carelessness in that 
conspicuous position for two entire days. 

It was my only punishment. I realized 
that I simply had to learn, and that nothing 
on earth could save me from my task. And 
learn I did. 

How thankful I am that so much care 
was taken to make me learn the needle- 
work I at first thought was such a hard- 
ship. I cannot express my gratitude in 
words for that knowledge. Little did I 
dream, when I pouted over my long yards 
of scallop and eyelets, that some day the 
needle would be my means of making a 
livelihood. 

I could continue over pages of the Jour- 
nal on this subject—how we were made to 
spend one day each week in 

The Lingerie Room 
and learn how to mend and darn fine linen, 
etc., and so on, step by step. As soon as 
we managed to do our plain work perfectly, 
we were given a more difficult piece. To 
the embroidery was added sewing, also 
hemstitching, and by and by we were given 
an apron to make, a corset cover or some 
other undergarment. In a short time we 
were sufficiently capable to instruct others 
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Education of Children Abroad 


and were, in turn, made to teach the new- 
|comers. This was done to give us the op- 
portunity to learn how to become teachers 
| also. 

I shall write more about this in my next 
article. 


(Needlework Department Continued on Page 35) 


WHY? 


The Sphinx has been a mystery 


While centuries rolled by, 
On bended knees we baffled men 
Have vainly asked it “Why?” 
But other mysteries abound: 
The greatest is, I reck, 
This one: we have a chicken stewed, 
And mother gets the neck. 


The sage may read the heaven’s tale, 
But can he this explain: 

Why does she choose that bony part 
And let the rest remain? 

Aye, roasted, fried, it is the same, 
She loves to sit and peck 

At that curved, tidgy, meatless thing, 


A chicken’s crinkly neck. 


The wishbone’s always sister’s chvice, 
Her reasoning is sound; 

A drumstick Jittle Bill selects, 
That he his plate may pound; 

But why, when the allotment’s made, 
Is mother right on deck 

With this: “Pa, when you come to me. 


Just let me have the neck.” 
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AT THE SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 


Twenty Southern Pacific Agents 
from all parts of the Pacific System visited 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition last 
month and were unanimous in their praises 
of all that they,saw. It tells a big story to 
people of all this nation, a true story of 


what there is to be found today in Alaska | 


and the great Northwest. Every building 
Was ready on “opening day,” June 1st, and 
flags were flying and bands playing just as 
they, will continue until the closing, October 
15th. The Exposition as it stands repre- 
sents an investment of about ten millions 
of dollars. 


of monster timber from the forests. of 


Washington and is the most remarkable of | 


all the buildings, while the Alaska exhibit 


tells in detail of the country that has yield- | 


ed two hundred and ninety-six million dol- 
lars worth of products in the past thirty 
years. The buildings and grounds are re- 
markably well arranged, so that one can 
get about easily without fatigue, and all the 
details are artistic in conception. 


Under the caption of “The New World of | 


Trade,” Collier’s is printing a series of ar- 
ticles on “The Art of Advertising.” 
second of the series appeared in its issue ot 
June 19th. It was written by Samuel Hop- 


kins Adams on “Fair Trade and Foul.” The| 


reading of the article inclines one to the be- 
lief, in the first place, that the two divisions 
are much too arbitrary. Many of the busi- 


nesses, much of the advertising treated by | 
the writer, does not fall fairly in either the | | 
that the percentage of successful students | 


Fair or the Foul 
could make quite as 
among our journalists, it would 
though Mr. Adams,—judging him from the 
article under notice, is by no means Fair. 
For the article is so obviously a pretense at 
“smart” writing, in which statistics and 
facts are carelessly forgotten or mistreated, 
as to be little worth the dignity of a reputa- 
ble journalist. 


compartment. If one 


We wish specially to deal with that sec- 
tion of the article coming under the sub- 
heading “Concerning Correspondence 
Schools,” for here the writer does what he 
can of harm to an institution whose local 
offices can fairly be numbered among legit- 
imate businesses throughout the country. 
We allude to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools of Scranton, Pa. 


This institution has been in the business 


The | 


arbitrary a division | 
look as| 


of imparting education by mail for nearly | 


eighteen years. Talking with the local su- 
perintendent, Mr. A. L. Graham, we were 
amazed to learn that, in that time there has 
been a total enrollment of over a million 


and two hundred thousand students, or an | 
| ter of what is known as the I. C. 8. Fra- 


|ternity of the World, an organization of | 
| Students of the schools for mutual helpful- 
|ness, that is world-wide in its operations. 


average of 67,000 students a year. We learn 
that there are one hundred and ten thou- 
sand graduates scattered all over the face 
of the earth; that it is estimated there are 
seventeen thousand students in various 
courses in San Francisco alone. An institu- 


tion with a record such as this must not) 


be carelessly lumped among the Foul ele- 
ments of trade. 

It is unfortunate for the 
Correspondence Schools that there is enough 
of fraud and chicanery practised among its 


International | 


| 


| give a mechanic, for instance, the training 
The Forestry building is made | 


| force. 


What the I. C. S. Have Accomplished | 


|lion students, the schools system enabled | 


| young men and women who must take up 
| the burden of life absolutely unprepared? 


| serves the support of all right-thinking pen- 


|and professional success, and who freely | 


| Francisco there are 


/in most cases it also carries a representa- 
| tive of the schools, who must be competent 


imitators to justify an attack of this char- 
acter—on them! 


In order to make out a case against these 
schools, Mr. Adams makes the assertion that 
“The International Correspondence Schools 
offer to make a man almost anything he 
wants to be.” This assertion is typical of 
Mr. Adams’ looseness of expression, through- 
out his whole argument. As a matter of 
fact, the schools do not offer to make a 
man what he wants to be. They do offer to 


without which he certainly cannot become a 
mechanical engineer. There is a great deal 
of a distinction. Suppose, for instance, a 
man wanted to secure a license to operate 
as first class stationary engineer, and, in his 
examination he ran up against such ques- 
tions as these: “1. What is the tangential | 
pressure on the crank of an engine when| 
the crank is on either dead center? 2. De- 
fine (a) centrifugal force; (b) centripetal 
3. Give a practical method of de- 
termining the centre of gravity of a solid 
body.” How could he secure advancement 
without technical training? The thought | 
is absurd. The man who labors merely 
with his hands simply must undertake 
some course of study such as the I. CG. §S. 
gives before he can qualify for promotion. 
It is clear to our mind that if, among a miv 


one student to make of himself a mechan- 
ical engineer, it would have justified itself. 
But it is equally clear, after investigation. 


is many times greater than that. 

It is claimed that less than five per cent 
of those entering college ever pass through 
the university. What of the great mass of 


Any institution that can help the workers 
to raise the level of their effectiveness de-| 


ple. There are thousands of men in many | 
walks of life who have achieved business 


give credit for it to the I. C. 8. In San 
electrical engineers, 
mechanical engineers, civil engineers, struc- 
tural engineers, architects, etc., 


who are] 


one of Uncle Sam’s warships not only has 
many students of the I. C. S. aboard, but | 


to assist students, when necessary, ir the 
earlier stages of their work. 


Every city of any size to-day has its chap- | 


The San Francisco chapter is doing excel- 
lent work. Its classes grew to such pro- 
portions as to render it necessary recently 
ito throw four rooms into one to accommo- 
date them. To do this and to provide ap- | 
paratus and books for its library, a very 
high class concert was given by the chap- | 
ter on June 19th. 


The electrical class bids fair to become 
quite an institution in the city. The class 
president began life as a day laborer. To- 
day he is engineer in charge of a big power 
Dlant. Others in the class, similarly, are 
electrical engineers in responsible positions. 

The I. C. S. labors in a field altogether 
separate and distinct from that of the rec- 
ognized educational institution. Thousands 
of fathers, mothers and children entertain 
sentiments of unbounded respect and af- 
fection for the institution that gave them 
training, power, position, and, in a word— 
Success. 


The Flower of July 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


more substantially than are most such airy 
nothings, that they came northward in the 
footsteps of Christianity. For the monks 
were among the first who followed in the 
wake of the armies. They came in bands 
and established communities, and they were 
skilled gardeners, raising not only the vege- 
tables for their diet, but the flowers that 
were of such importance in the beautifying 
of their religious ceremonials. In these 
wild times, when the land was again and 
again swept bare, the monasteries were the 
only institutions that escaped destruction, 
and in their gardens were preserved spe- 
cies, both indigenous and transplanted, 
which otherwise would have been lost for- 
ever. 

One of the objects sought by the cru- 
saders in the Holy Land was that lily which 
outshone Solomon in all his glory. No one 
to-day knows whether the flower was a true 
lily, and many conjectures as to its identity 
have been hazarded. There are those who 
claim 

Our Own Eschscholtzia. 
as that flower of flowers. 

The lily in the days of chivalry was the 
emblem of more than one order of knight- 
hood. The fleur de lys—often called the 
“flower de luce”—our iris lily, was the em- 
blem of the French Bourbon 

Just as the loyal Stuarts adopted the 


| white rose as their emblem and strove to 


| |have it i h th 
| What they are wholly or in part by reason | BATS te Wesson) (rot, ie iran pay een 


|of their studies with these schools. Every | 


June, the birthday of the Pretender, their 
opponents, the Williamites or Orangemen, 
had their favorite flower, the orange lily, 
which grew in a conspicuous place in their 
gardens and which they assiduously nursed 


| that it might bloom on the twelfth of July, 


the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, 
their day of victory, and the final defeat of 
the Stuart hopes. 

The Largest Lily in the World 
is that Brazilian beauty known as the Vic- 


|toria Regia, whose color varies from rose 


through pink to white, from day to day. 
One of the first specimens ever transplanted 
was grown in the conservatory of Golden 


|Gate Park, and when the blossoms first” un- 


folded, special cars were run to accommo- 
date the throngs of visitors day and even- 
ing, who flocked to what was then a more 
distant point than Berkeley, to see the won- 
derful plant in bloom. 
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EAR Girls— THE PRIZE WINNERS. 
D and Boys,; Bessie Boyter, Alameda. 
too, for we| Claya Taylor, Oakland. 
are not going to’ These are the names of the girls who | 
shut the boys out of | managed to study out the Prize Puzzles 
this department, given in the June number. I am sorry to 
pless their hearts. | S8Y that very few correct lists were re- 
School is well over | ceived. Weren’t the puzzles easy enough? 

now, and the Glor- Try again this month. 
And be sure to read the 
Special Prize Offer. 


ious Fourth is near- 
ly upon us. I sup- 
pose you will all aes 
celebrate the _ holi- TOODLES’ “DAMAGES.” 
day in some _ way, (A. True Story.) 
whether by the usual noisy method, or by P . 
the waving of a flag at least, in honor of Ba ae 
Toodles was a little girl whose eighth 


JOURNAL 


| parents’ farm by selling blackberries to the 
|fashionable people who stayed at the hotel 


in the summer time, and by picking wild- 
flowers to sell to city folks. 

If Elizabeth Lee could lift a big mortgage 
from a farm by selling berries and flowers, 
thought Toodles, why would it not be just 
as easy for her to get some money and 
make her father—her poor father clerking 
in a big steel corporation—as rich as was 
his chief? 

She had happened to overhear someone’s 
chance remark that another person “ought 


|to get heavy damages” for some accident, 


and had asked her father to explain what 
was meant. She was told that the person 
had been hurt, and now they would have to 


the anniversary of our country’s independ- 
ence. 

Those who are going away for their va- 
cation must not forget that the Journal will 


birthday had just been celebrated. Her | give him a lot of money. Toodles inquired 
parents were not poor people, but they were | if the money were to be paid just because 
not able to give Toodles everything she} the man was hurt, and her father—not lik- 
wished, and she had a great many wishes. | ing to take the time to go into details— 


expect some interesting letters from them, 
telling what they are doing in their camp, 
their seaside resort or the mountains. Per- 
haps some of you are going to stay right 
here and pass your holiday in town. Well, 
for you, my dears, there will be fine days 
at the Beach, and at the Park or over the 
Bay,—there is always some place to go. Out 
on the Ingleside hills one may enjoy the 
finest kind of a picnic, and there is Lake 
Merced to see, and Laguna Honda up back 
of the Twin Peaks. Oh, yes, a vacation in 


pleading request, ‘Mamma, can’t you buy} 
me a big dolly like Fanny Sears has? It) 
has really-truly hair and can say ‘papa’ and | 
‘mamma’ just like a baby.” 

Mamma was busy, and cross perhaps, so} 
her answer was not given in a pleasant tone | 
of voice. 

“Tndeed, no, Mary”—for Toodles was only 
a nickname, and when Mamma was not in 
a good humor she always omitted the pet 
name—‘you cannot have a doll like Fanny’s. | 


town is not so bad. Y b hae havens | 
I know one little girl who is going to Van- MSE Le yOu athor ls | 
poor man, and only a clerk in the great es- 


couver for the summer, and another who is | 
going to the Fair at Seattle. One boy is to 
travel about the State, camping here and 
there. 

I hope every one of you will have the best 
kind of a good time. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUCETTA BROMLEY, 


(Successor to “Aunt Mary.”) 


A LARGER STONE. 


A friend in Oakland contributed this orig- 
inal repartee for the Girls’ Page: 

At the breakfast table a member of the 
family quoted something that ‘Myrtle” 
said, and which the Myrtle there present tablishment that Fanny’s father owns. Run 
promptly denied. away and play, now. I’m too busy to be 

“You are not the only pebble on the/ bothered. Just make up your mind that 
beach, Myrtle,’ she was told. you are a very poor little girl, and you can’t 

“No,” she answered, “for there’s a Little) get the moon even if you cry for it all day 
Rock in Arkansas.” and night.” 

Toodles did not understand half what her 
|mother meant, for the big words were be- 

The training you will get at MHeald’s| yond her comprehension, but she did catch 
Business College, 425 McAllister street, San|the word poor, and it made her feel so sad 
Francisco, is one that will put you on the|and sorry for herself that she went away to 
road to success. Bookkeeping -or sten-|/a corner of the kitchen, which was empty, 
ography, or any of the many branches|and cried for a long while. 
taught here are only stepping stones—the} She was a child of wonderful imagination, 
foundation upon which to build a career.|}and had fed her mind on stories. One of 
Heald’s trains both young men and women|her favorite tales was of a poor little coun- 
for a business career. |try girl who had lifted the mortgage on her 


(Illustration by Edith Brownlee.) 


One day she came to her mother with the} dismissed the subject with an affirmative 


reply. 

As Toodles brooded over her mother’s cold 
dismissal of her request for a dolly like 
Fanny’s, she recalled the story of the hurt 
man and his heavy damages. She made up 
her little child mind then and there that she, 


|too, would “get damaged,” and so lift the 


cloud of poverty from the family roof. 
She did not know just how to go about 
it. But she knew quite well that she would 
not mind a bit being hurt if being hurt 
also meant getting rich. 
That afternoon she happened to be play- 


THERE WAS A WIDE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RICH FANNY AND POOR 
TOODLES. 


ing in the street. She noticed that the fam- 
ily grocer at the corner, who was getting in 
a new stock, had his cellar-trap open. There 
was a great gaping hole in the sidewalk, 
down which the goods were being lowered. 

Toodles decided that it would be just the 
very thing for her to fall down the cellar 
stairs—as steep as a ladder and as danger- 
ous. 

She began to play about the edge of the 
opening, running and skipping about the 
edge, and getting herself in the way. 

“Go away, little girl, go away. You'll fall 
in,” cried the men, warningly, and the -groc- 
er was quite rough in his admonitions to the 


| child. 


(Continued on Page 37.) 
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out a book entitled “ Closer Union for 
South Africa.” 
litical situation. 


OC om: SCHREINER is about to bring 


It deals with the po- 


Julia Boyd, daughter of Dr. Thos. Boyd, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Fresno, has won the $2000 Mills College 
scholarship. Jeanette Bowdish, also of 
Fresno, is the winner of the $800 scholar- 
ship, the second prize in the competitive ex- 
amination. 

* * ae 

Mrs, Ellen H. Richards, instructor in the 
department of chemistry at the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, is among the 
speakers at the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of California. Her lectures deal with | 
household economics. 

The youngest mountaineer who ever set 
foot on the Jungfrau summit is Ida Liechti. 
She is only ten years old, and is the daugh- 
ter of the Jungfrau railway manager. She 
was born and reared among the Alps, and 
learned to climb like a goat when hardly 
more han an infant. 

so * 

Miss Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark 
Twain, will again appear in concert in this 
country next winter. Miss Clemens made 
her European debut at Florence last fall and 
sang there several times during the season. 

* * * 

The widow of John Hay will equip the map 
room of the new John Hay Memorial Library | 
at Brown University during the coming year. 

Do Bo Co 

Miss Jean Webster, author of “When Pat- 
ty Went to College,” and a new story, 
“Much Ado About Peter,” is a New England 
girl, a grandniece of Mark Twain, and a 
graduate of Vassar. Miss Webster went 
abroad in 1901, and traveled extensively, 
settling down to write during one winter in 
a convent in southern Italy. 


% % * 


Minnie M. Oakley, for many years con- 
nected with the Wisconsin Historical Li- 
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China Fired Daily 


DORN’S 


CERAMIC SUPPLY STORE 
Direct Importers White China and Belleek 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
CHINA KILNS, MINERAL COLORS 


437 Powell Street San Francisco 
% Block above St. Francis Hotel 


}an application for clemency on the ground 


brary, has been appointed head of the cata- 
logue department of the public library of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Co * 
| Alice B. Kroeger, librarian at the Drexel 
| Institute, Philadelphia, has issued a second 
edition of her handbook on reference works. 

a oo * 
Mrs. Otto Killani of New York, a daugh- 
ter of Bayard Taylor, has just gone to 
England as representative from the New 
York State Association opposed to woman 
suffrage to the general meeting of the Eng- 
lish Anti-Suffrage Association. Mrs. A. J. 
George followed Mrs. Killani early in June 
as representative of the Massachusetts 
branch of the antis. 


MRS. WHITELAW REID, 


Who Has Given $10,000 for Radium For the 
Red Cross Hospital at San Mateo. 


Through a direct appeal to her husband, 
Mrs. Taft succeeded in saving from the} 
gallows a man at Fairbanks, Alaska, who} 
was under sentence of death for murder. 
He is Perovitch, a Russian, convicted by 
Judge Wickersham of Alaska. He made 


that there were extenuating circumstances. | 
In the meantime Judge Wickersham had be- 
come the territorial delegate. He recom- 
mnded clemency and Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham advised it. ' Supported by the recom- 
mendations of the two Wickershams, the 
case went up to the President. President 
Taft was not inclined to grant clemency. 
He told Mrs. Taft about it. She advised 
her husband to be merciful, and when he 
still hesitated, she pleaded with him. Then 
the President relented. Perovitch will get 
imprisonment for life. 
te * * 

Mrs. Ogden Mills has leased Kenilworth, 
the ancestral home of the Lyttons, until the 
end of the summer. The oldest part of the 


|manding position. 


The interior decorations were carried out 
from designs by the novelist, Bulwer Lytton. 
ok * * 


Mrs. J. S. Cameron, wife of the mate of 


the “Columbia,” roused men, downcast 
| through misfortune, by her undaunted 
cheerfulness. The boat capsized while on 


its way to shore, and for ten minutes she 
struggled in icy water while it was being 
righted. After landing, when all were thor- 
oughly disheartened, her song kept them 
working ’till shelter was found. 


Mrs. Katherine Clemmons Gould bought 
$1528 worth of shoes at one time, and $500 
worth of hosiery. 


Mrs. George Cornwallis West. 
who is an American woman, expects to win 
a small fortune from a lecture tour in this 
country next fall. She will speak on 


| “Women in Politics,” and promises she will 
| not try to convert her hearers to the equal 


suffrage movement. Mrs. West has not 
declared herself a suffragette. She has her 
Own experience for proof that the posses- 


| sion of the ballot is not necessary to women 
| wielding political power. 
|Marriage to Lord Randolph Churchill, her 
| first husband, that she began 
| politics, and had Churchill taken her advice 
/at the crisis in his career he would not 
have sacrificed all he had won 


It was after her 


to grow in 


in many 


years of He resigned his 


hard battling. 


| cabinet position without his wife’s consent, 


and never was able to regain his old com- 
Mrs. West guided her 
son, Winston Churchill, in his early years of 
his political field, and she still campaigns 
regularly in his interests, going on the plat- 
form and handling campaign problems with 
the skill of a party leader. This will be 
Mrs. West’s first visit for many years to her 
native land. As Miss Jennie Jerome she 
was a New York society girl. It was on 
her first visit to England she met Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, becoming engaged to him 
after a courtship of three days. 
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Louis Marsh 


Antique Furniture 
Restoring and Re-Upholstering 


of Art Furniture 


2475 SACRAMENTO STREET 


Near Fillmore San Francisco, Cal. 


mansion was built in the time of Henry VIII. 


The Cherry Room in Marsh’s Japanese House, Fairmont Hotel. 


E had lunched in the Fairmont grill- 

Y¢ room, and our Eastern cousin sug- 

gested that we visit the Japanese 
house in the hotel corridor, that she had 
heard about from her New York friends who 
had been to San Francisco the previous sea- 
son. 

“What Japanese house?” asked Mamie, “I 
never heard of one. Don’t you mean the 
2” mentioning a well known kimono em- 
porium. 


“No, indeed, I mean Marsh’s Japanese 
house. It is right here in this hotel. We’ll 
go there now.” 


We were somewhat incredulous, but we 
followed her lead. It seemed impossible 
that New York people, who had paid mere- 
ly a flying visit to our native town, should 
know something about it that we did not. 
It seemed almost an absurdity. However, 
we took our cousin’s word for it and fol- 
lowed. 

It is possible, we discovered, then, that 
tourists may know more about some of the 
attractions of San Francisco than do those 
who have lived here all their lives. But it 
is often that way in large cities, where the 
old residents move in one rut, and do not 
care to step out of it, even to hunt out the 
interesting spots that casual visitors know 
all about. How many who have dined or 
lunched at the Fairmont know that within 
the walls of that imposing hostelry there is 
a little Japanese house, complete in every 
detail, and reminding the traveler of his 
last visit to the Orient? We found that the 
tourists know all about this charming bit 
of Japan, but it is safe to say very few 
who think they know their San Francisco 


thoroughly have ever seen this place. 

The house in the Fairmont was an idea of 
George Marsh, the famous dealer in antiques 
and Oriental treasures. It is entered from 
the corridor, and as soon as you _ have 
crossed the threshold you feel yourself 
transported into another country—a quaint, 
simple, dainty land of tiny people with 
brown skins. There is everything in the 
house that one finds in the homes of wealthy 
Japanese residents of Tokio and Yokohama. 
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A Bit of Old Japan 


By L. C. 


The walls are the same, the hangings, the 
furnishings all genuine Japanese. Beauti- 
ful robes and embroideries are shown by the 
attendant, but the house itself is of even 
more interest than the display of these ar- 
ticles. In a cabinet are numbers of mag- 
nificent ivories, carved by artists of the long 
ago and those of modern fame. The Marsh 
collection of ivories is noted all over the 
world. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 
rooms in the Japanese house, but they give 
but a faint idea of the real thing—for the 
coloring cannot be reproduced. 


An Interesting Exhibit. 


“Oh, what a pretty little tea-garden.” 

Thus exclaimed a visitor from New York, 
pausing at a vine-covered portal entered 
from the corridor of the Hotel Fairmont, 
not far from the Marsh Japanese house. 


But it was not a tea-garden, as the Chi- 
nese, in festive native attire, explained to 
the lady from New York, when she ques- 
tioned him. The vine-covered portal wel- 
comes visitors to the depot of the Wet- 
more Bowen Co’s. exhibit of Cresta Blanca 
wines. These famed California wines need 
no introduction to Easterners, who have 
tasted them and enjoyed them at home and 
abroad—but the exhibit is worth seeing for 
its own sake. The exhibition room  sim- 
ulates an arbor, with hanging vines and— 
in the season—the grapes themselves. One 
side of the place is given up to the wines 
in bottles, with their several vintages and 
labels. Beside the picturesque Oriental in 
charge of the wines there is also a lady 
attendant to wait upon the visitor, and ex- 


The Silver Room. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Gold 


plain the meaning of everything on exhibi- 
tion. 
The Hotel Fairmont. 

Famed from East to West, and beloved 
by tourists, is the Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco’s “castle on the hill,” the im- 
mense hostelry presided over by Colonel 
Kirkpatrick. The view from the hotel is un- 
surpassed, perched as it is on the crest of 
one of the city’s highest hills—“Nob Hill,” 
formerly noted for its beautiful mansions of 
the bonanza kings, those historic residences 
that were destroyed in the fire of 1906. 

The Laurel Court is one of the popular 
places for smart people to meet and chat 
and drink tea in the afternoons. The white 


Room. 


and gold ballroom has seen many a Dril- 
liant gathering. And at luncheon time one 
may see gathered at the tables in the beau- 
tiful red and white and gold dining-room 
visiting celebrities, men and women of local 
note in the professions and arts, and the pick 
of fashiondom. At dinner and after the 
theatre, the scene in the dining-room is 
reminiscent of London, Paris and New 
York, at the same hours, the handsome 
evening costumes of the women and the 
sombre black of their escorts, the lights, 
and the animated expressions on every face 
while the orchestra discourses sweet strains 
of rare music. 

The service at the Fairmont is renowned; 


Crest and Butterfly Room. 
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even the most captious can find no fault with 
it, or the menus served under Maitre Reiter’s 
direction. The simplest order here is served 
with as much ceremony, courtesy and dis- 
patch as is the costliest banquet. 


Lady Cunard, who was Miss Maude 
Bourke of San Francisco, holds a high posi- 
tion in England, her husband, Sir Bache 
Cunard, being deputy lieutenant of the 
County of Leicestershire. He purchased a 
few years ago, Nevilholt, a magnificent seat 
which was for centuries the home of the 
Roman Catholic branch of the Nevill fam- 
ily. 


Fairmont 
Hotel 


@The most superbly situated hotel in the 
world— 


@Presenting the best example of hotel 
construction and hotel keeping— 


@Maintaining the high standard of ex- 
cellence of service, cuisine and appoint- 
ment established by its management 
in the old Palace Hotel and con- 


tinued here— 


@The Social Center of San Francisco; 
the scene of the leading social, political 


and municipal affairs. 


@Rates from $2.50 per day upward 


for room with bath. 


@Rooms without attached bath. 


SS) 


Palace Hotel 
Company 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. PERMANENTLY 
ESTABLISHED. 


Attention is called to the removal down 
town of the old and well known firm of W. 
W. Montague & Co., one of the pioneer 
houses of San Francisco. This business was 
established in the year 1858 more than a 
half a century ago; before the civil war— 
long before Abraham Lincoln was talked of 
or even thought of as President. Since the 
fire this firm have been occupying tempor- 
ary quarters, but have recently moved into 
their permanent home, 557 to 563 Market 
street, at the junction of Sutter and San- 
some streets. Their new three story class 
A building covers a space 60x160 feet, and 
fills every want for a modern store of the 
first class; better equipped than ever before 
for serving the public. 

So well known is this firm in connection 
with the stove business that the words 
“Montague” and “Stoves” are regarded as 
synonymous. 

On the first floor may be seen the most 
complete line of cooking stoves and ranges 
adapted for burning coal, wood, oil, gaso- 
line, gas or alcohol, comprising over 150 
different sizes, styles and patterns, suitable 
for household, hotels, boarding houses, res- 
taurants. On this floor are also exhibited 
French Ranges, set in brick, steam and hot 
water carving tables, portable bake ovens, 


OFFICES AND 
SALESROOMS 


= SAN FRANCISCO 


broilers, plate warmers, steam jacket ket- 
tles; in fact, every kind of utensil pertain- 
ing to the culinary art. From this immense 
stock the housewife can make selections 
to fit up the kitchen in the most elaborate 
style. Among the attractive articles on 
this floor are the Alaska refrigerators, of 
which there is a great variety—hardware 
and opal, zinc-lined, glass-lined and enam- 
eled. 

The second floor is devoted to the display 
of mantels, tiles and grates. Here may be 
seen artistic wood and tile mantels, brass 
and wrought iron, andirons, fire sets, fen- 
ders, grates, unique styles for the adorn- 
ment of the fireplace. One of the inviting 
displays on this floor is the tiling. To one 
unfamiliar with this line of manufacturers, 
the exhibit made is astonishing, such a 
large variety, plain unglazed, vitreous, enam- 
eled, embossed, mosaic and decorated, of 
various colors, dull finish, veined greens, 
onyx and color effects, for walls, floors, 
hearths, mantel facings. The famous Rook- 
wood Pottery is represented by this firm, 
who are the sole agents. They also carry 
in stock the “Grueby,’ generally known as 
the Boston tile. This firm. did the tile work 
in the St. Francis and Fairmont hotels. 
They have done the tiling in the bath-rooms 
and vestibules of all the fine residences in 
this city. 

Along the wall on one side of this room 
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“ONLY SILK MILLS ON PACIFIC COAST’? 


MILLS—PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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was an array of large cast and wrought 
steel cylinders. On inquiry we learned that 
they were Palace Queen furnaces, for heat- 
ing purposes by means of warm air. 


This firm makes a specialty of installing 
warm air furnaces, conceded by eminent 
physicians, scientists and engineers of ven- 
tilation and heating, to be the best system 
for healthful heating of residences. 

It is possible for a man to live three 
weeks without food; three days without 
water and three minutes without air. This 
simple statement of a well known fact 
should make it very clear that air, fresh 
pure air is the most important element in 
the world for the sustaining of life. Doc- 
tors and scientific experts all agree that 
a constant supply of fresh air is absolutely 
necessary. With a good warm air furnace 
of ample size and properly located, a con- 
stant supply of pure, fresh air is furnished 
at all times and every room and hall is 
well heated. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to visit the establishment at 557 
Market street and see the many new things 
that are shown. 


Mrs. Houlihan (sobbing)—I never saw ye 
till th’ day of me unforchnit marriage! 
Mr. Houlihan—An’ I often wisht 

hadn’t seen me till th’ day afther! 


ye 


TING & CROCHER 


SVZ| SILK OZ 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


——— 


es 
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Needlework 


(Continued from Page 28) 


EMBROIDERY STITCHES FOR BE- | cells of a honeycomb and is therefore called (stitches of the same size can be put in, or 
GINNERS. |“honeycomb” stitch. The manner of work-|a “long and short” stitch resembling the 

(Illustrations by courtesy Carlson, Currier | ing, as seen in the illustration, shows the| Kensington may be used. This way of us- 
Co.) | simple button-hole stitch in rows one above ing the stitch is useful in edging all sorts 


he difference between the handling of| the other, the stitches separated in each/of figures and shapes, as well as flowers and 
Ti the needle in plain sewing and in | Tow, and alternating with the row previous- foliage. F is showing the “brick” stitch ef- 
embroidery is chiefly that the lat- | ly worked. To give the six-sided effect draw | feet applied with the buttonhole stitch. As 
ter requires the utmost care as to evenness| up the loose thread between the stitches | said before, care must be taken in “shaping” 
and regularity, as it is meant to beautify, | when working the next upper row, so alter-|the “bricks.” Of course the beginner knows 
while plain sewing, if sewing for the pur-| nating the place of the stitch in each suc- that edges and scallops are worked with a 
pose of strength and durability, may be |ceeding row. If a heavier effect is desired, it | close compact buttonhole stitch. It is doubt- 
less true to these qualities. In the olden | can be obtained by doubling the stitches.!ful if there is any other stitch that can be 
times, before sewing machines were known, | This should not be understood to mean|used in so many places with effect, and yet 
women prided themselves on the almost in- doubling the thread, the end in view being | be so simply and rapidly executed. 
visible stitches in tucks and hems they were |to make a wider or double working around | 
able to achieve. To-day a skirt four or five | the honeycomb cell shape, so giving a deep-| 


Figure 1. | 
yards around, hemmed and garnished with, er look to the cell, which gives the effect of | 
perhaps twenty tucks with almost invisible | the embroidery standing out. | 
hand stitching, would be a marvel in an ex- At letter D is found a way of using but- | 
hibit of woman’s work. Embroidery to our |tonehole stitch, which can be learned easily | 
grandmothers meant expression of both art|as regards method from the illustration, but | Figure 4, 
and history. only careful practice can give the necessary | 

The simple darning stitch illustrated in| evenness. which is a long stitch forward and a short 
Figure 1 is one of the best to practice on to| The leaf-shaped part marked E is worked stitch back, keeping the thread always to 


gain regularity and precision with the nee-| around with buttonhole stitch. In this place | the right of the needle. To make a heavier 
. b 


Figure 4 shows “Kensington Outline,” 


|effect, set the needle at the middle or be- 
ginning of the stitch last taken. When used 
| for solid work, take the thread back on the 
| outside of the part one is filling and work 
|the next row of stitches over this loose 
thread, so covering the ground work. This 
|use of the stitch is called “Kensington filling 
stitch.” 


Figure 2. 


(Continued in August number.) 


dle. It has its use in backgrounds and is 
effective in adding richness of tone. The 
single and double “brick” stitches also help 
the beginner to attain smoothness. Figure 
2 illustrates this stitch. In working this 
stitch, make the diagonals first, then cross 
these singly or doubly as you wish. “Brick” 
stitch is one used much for borders, filling 
large spaces in conventional designs, or 
large flowers or leaves. Buttonhole stitch 
can be made to look very much like “brick” 
stitch if exceeding care is taken to draw 
each thread securely into place. Figure 3 
is “buttonhole” stitch which, beside being 
used as above can be used in various other 
ways, as shown in this illustration. The 
portion marked A is the upper band of the 
design and, as will be seen, is formed by 
making longer and shorter stitches and 
spaces between or a trio of two short and 
one long, the former two-thirds shorter than 
the latter, and the space between the same 
as that oceupied by the stitches, care being 
take to keep stitches even. For the part 
marked B, which has the effect of a rope or 
cord from which is hung the remainder of 
the design, the stitch, if properly laid diagon- 
ally, will give the appearance of the “twists” 
in the cord or rope. The portion marked ee 
C is worked so as to make the shape of the Figure 3. 


MOTHERS! 


@How about the boy ? 


@You know we have recently 
come through a time of Industrial 
Upheaval, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of good men lost their jobs. 


Why? 


@The answer is simple. There 
was not enough work to go round. 
Men had to be laid off. Naturally 
what men were retained were the 
men whose efficiency and training 


made them ASSETS to _ their 


employers. 


What are You Worth 
From the 


NECK 
UP? 


It is estimated that the average 
man is worth $2a day from the neck 
down—what is he worth from the 
neck up? 

That depends entirely upon train- 
ing. If you are trained so that you 
can plan and direct the work of 
others, you are worth ten times as 
much as the man who can only do 
the work that others plan. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools go to the man who is strug- 
gling along on small pay and say to 
him, ‘‘ We will train you for promo- 
tion right where you are, or we will 
qualify you to take up a more con- 
genial line of work at a much higher 
salary.” 

What the I. C. S. says it can do, it 
will do, which is proved by the fact 
that it has already enabled thousands 
upon thousands of others to advance 
as YOU wish to advance and can if 
you have sufficient will-power. These 


@QSuch a time may easily come 
again. What of it? 


Simply this—your boy must be 
PREPARED. 


MOTHERS! 


@You have no interest more in- 
timate than the success of the boy. 


@QHow may he BEST achieve 


success ? 


QThe International Correspon- 
dence Schools, in this connection, 


CY eeoeeseoe , , 
NAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 4 makes 2 big claim. 


¢ 
men have multiplied their wages < aciaNton . 
* , PA. ° : : 
many times simply as a result of = Please explarr, without further obligation on my part, ° Git asserts that in many diverse 
cj how I can qualify f 1 ala d ad -¢ 
marking an I. C.§. coupon. bd Sent to the Dogiricustelararnhien: ey tee ra e fields ot endeavor, hundreds of 
In this day of demand for leaders x ¢ 
*] Ad Wri Arch. Drafts 
a young man has no reason whatever S Show-Card Writer Structural Engineer : thousands of men and women 
ry . rim ructura, raftsman 
for thinking he can earn only small $| Civil Service Exams. Contractor & Builder | * thankfully give it the credit for 
¥ e Ornamental Designer Foreman Plumber ° 
wages. ‘he’ slanG. on can readily Mechanical Engineer Civil Engineer ° SUCCESS. 
3 . . } Mechanical Draftsman R.R. Construct’n Eng. | @ 
qualify him for a higher salary. ¢| Foreman Machinist Surveyor ° 
c 5 o Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer e 
Back your trained hand with a ¢| Electrician Chemist ‘ 
: 5 . e Power-Station Supt. Bookkeeper 
trained head. It pays big. This x Architect Stenographer ° 
A ° 
coupon is for YOU. ° ° ° 
@ Name o 
Me ° 
MARK AND MAIL IT AT ONCE) *St&No ’ QFor the boy’s sake then, so that 
; City. State : 


Oe dea ee canes yYoumay nor do for, hun less than 
er ee nh 


INVESTIGATE 
The Claims, The Scope, The System, 


OF THE 


International Correspondence Schools 


OF SCRANTON, PA. 
San Francisco Office, 1262 Market St. Phone Market 463 


th No 
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Girls’ Page | 
(Continued from Page 30) | 


But to no purpose. The little girl kept up | 
her skipping, and finally did plump right 
down. She fell to the bottom of the cellar, | 
and then—well, she was_ pretty badly | 
bruised, but no bones were broken, and she | 
was stunned only for a moment. As soon | 
as the grocer could reach her, he lifted her | 
and carried poor Toodles home to her moth- | 
er. He was sorry for the accident, but was 
quite ready to say “I told you so,” as he 
placed Toodles in her mother’s arms. | 

“IT don’t consider myself to blame, ma’am,” | 
he said, “for I warned the kid, and so did 
my men, but I really believe she was pos- 
sessed, ma’am.” | 

Toodles was put to bed and the doctor | 
called at once. 

It was soon found that she was not in- 
jured beyond a bruise or two. Then her | 
mother roundly scolded the child. To be 
sure, she had worries enough, without both- 
ering with a naughty child who would not 
mind when she was told! 

But Toodles was calm even under the 
scolding. She seemed borne up by a spirit 
none could understand. She did not cry or 
fuss, but seemed secretly elated, in spite of 
the sore, black-and-blue spots. 

Towards night she plucked up courage to 
ask, in a timid voice: 

“Mamma, has the damages come yet?” 

The mystified maternal parent questioned 
the child as to her meaning. 

Then the whole story came out. A more 
thoroughly disgusted little girl than Toodles 
you would not care to see. In her imagina- 
tive mind she had nourished a notion that 
Somebody from Somewhere, the City Hall or 
the Moon, would come out of the Every- | 
where and leave a purse full of shining gold- | 
pieces in her lap, and she and Mamma and | 
Papa would be rich and happy ever after, as | 
in the fairy tales. | 

Poor little thing! Can’t you fancy how | 
she felt? Instead of being a heroine, like | 
little Elizabeth Lee of the blackberries and | 
wild-flowers, with their mortgage-lifting | 
quality, she was only a naughty girl who had 
made a lot of unnecessary trouble and got | 
herself all black and blue for nothing. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE 
NUMBER. 

1—Numerical Enigma—‘She came adorn- 
ed hither like sweet May.” Shakespeare’s | 
“Richard II,” Act 5, scene I. 

2—Hour-glass—Centrals, Peacock; Across, 
LeoPard, BlEss, SAd, C, FOg, DeCks, Wil- 
Kins. 

38—Charade—Nosegay. 

4—Printers’ Pi— 
Spake full well, in language quaint and 

olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and | 
golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine. | 
—Henry W. Longfellow, in the poem 
“Flowers.” 

5—Anagrams—I. Shadows. 2. Signature. 

3. Credentials. 4. Revolution. 5. Patriot- 


ism. 6. Reformatory. 


|for the first correct list of answers received. 
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(Illustration by Edith Brownlee.) 


NEW PRIZE PUZZLES. 

1—3 Simple Word-squares. 1. A _shell- 
fish. 2. A kind of grain. 3. 4840 square 
yards. 4. An edible root. II—1 To plunge. 
2. A useful metal. 38. Empty. 4. Termina- 
tions. III—1. A small lake. 2. Above. 3. 
A river in Russia. 4. A dull color. 

2—Double Acrostic—The initials and 
finals name two countries of Europe often 
on the verge of war. Crosswords—l. A 
leather strap. 2. Clamor. 3. A deserter. 
4. A kind of hawk which, in India, acts as 
street scavenger. 5. An heroic poem. 6. 
Old times. 

3—Charade— 

A creature of time is my first, 
And time itself is my second, 
By which the days of one’s life 
May always safely be reckoned, 
My second may nourish my first, 
My first may issue my whole; 
Animate and inanimate life 
I am, and I seek to control. 
4—Mythological Diamond—1. In Androm- 
eda. 2. The god of herdsmen. 3. The 
mother of Perseus. 4. What Pegasus might 
be called. 5. In Jupiter. 

5—Double Acrostic—Finals and primals 
name a patriot executed in Great Britain, 
in the 14th century. Crosswords—1l. An or- 
namental tree. 2. One of the United States. 
3. Should adorn the brow of the poet named 
in 4. 5. A State adjoining 2. 6. Washes | 
the shores of 7, which is also a State. | 

(Answers must reach this department not 
later than July 20th. Boys are not debarred 
from competing for the prize of $2.50 offered | 


| 
Address “Girls’ Page, Prize Puzzles, Califor- | 


nia Woman's Journal, 228 Sheldon Bldg., San | 
Francisco.) | 

AN EXTRA PRIZE OF $5 will be given 
to the Girl or Boy who sends in the best 
puzzle with Portola as its principal part. | 
The puzzle may be an acrostic, a diamond | 
or other geometric figure, or may be a re- | 
bus, a pictured puzzle, a charade or a rid-| 
dle. This competition will not be judged 
until August, and the last date for receiv- | 
ing replies will be August 20th, the success- | 
ful competitor being announced in the Sep- | 
tember number. If two or more equally | 
good puzzles are received the award will be 
divided. 


IN THE SUBURBS. 


“When my Pa’s having a high old time,” 


Said honest Robert Gale, 


“He says work’s the reason 


In the busy season— 
I think that’s a fairy tale.” 


“My dad doesn’t tell such a mossgrown gag,” 


Said his chum, little Margaret Brown, 


“We live in the suburbs—he only need say, 


yo 


‘The cars were broken down. 
—Ss. W. 


George Mayerle 


Graduate German Expert Optician 


is now permanently located in 
his new store, at 960 Market 
Street, opposite Hale’s, San 
Francisco. Phone, Franklin 


3279. 


Mayerle’s German Eyewater 
at all reliable druggists 50c, by mail 65c 


SSS ee 


—— 


ny 


‘TEA 


: FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Ridgways, Limited; Established 1836, 


Of all accommodating Grocers. ‘““There is no 
tea just as good.” 

RIDGWAYS supplied tea for the late Queen 
Victoria's use for forty years. 

RIDGWAYS' prices are no greater than 
other high-grade teas that do not compare with 
Ridgways in quality. 


Prices 50c, 65c, 75c, $1 per Ib. 
Ask Your Grocer. 


Seeing the World 


means circling it—six 
months delightful al- 
ternate sea and land 


trips. No worry, no 
bother, no wasted 


time or money; con- 
ducted by Cook, or- 
iginator of Around 
the World Travel— 
leader always. All 
inclusive fares, $1950 
to $2750; varied routes; August 24, 
September 15, October 5, October 19, 
November 6, December 9, January 8. 
Europe when you please, South Amer- 
ica July 20. Safe Travelers’ Checks, 


hotel ‘coupons, tickets everywhere. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


32 Powell St., San Francisco 


Dr. Charles W. Decker 


Surgeon Dentist 


Phelan Building 760 Market Street 
Rooms 308, 309 and 310 


Telephone Kearny 1630 San Francisco, Cal. 


Phone Park 7096 


Mme. Ellen Roeckel-Davis 
VOCAL STUDIO 


125 CARMEL STREET Near Cole Street 
1 8th-Street Car Passes Carmel Street 


In San Anselmo on Mondays 
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Household Economies 
By WINIFRED BARNES 

INCE this department is for the house- 
S wives, I hope they will show their 
interest in it by sending me their 
favorite recipes, and anything they think 
would interest housewives in general. There 
are so many little discoveries constantly 


|| made by clever women, ways to make house- 


work less of a drudgery, lightening the 
heavy cross of dishwashing, etc., that it is 
up to every such discoverer to tell her sister 
housewives about it. 
a * * 
Sun Cooking. 

Sun cooking—roasting and boiling by sun- 
light instead of coal or gas—has been going 
on for 300 years. There are sun stoves that 
roast a sirloin or boil a soup to perfection. 
They are only used, however, by scientists. 
A gun stove consists mainly of a mirror, a 
spherical mirror, on a joint. There is also 
a reflector. The place for pot or plate is so 
situated that the mirror’s rays can be fo- 
fused on it accurately. A German, Baron 
Tchernhausen, was the first sun cook. He 
began in 1687 to boil water, and in 1688 he 
had very good success in boiling eggs. Sir 
John Herschel and Buffon are other famous 
names associated with sun cooking. In 
California various sun cooks have boiled a 
gallon of water in twenty minutes, roasted 
meat in two hours, and poached eggs in fif- 
teen minutes—quite as good time as the 
ordinary fire makes. An odd thing about 
meat roasted by sun rays is that it has an 
unpleasant taste. This is avoided by the 
insertion of a plate of yellow glass between 
meat and mirror. In all solar stoves the 
sheet of yellow glass figures. 

* % * 


To Keep Lemons Fresh. 

Hang them in a cool place, in a bag made 
trom netted string. When only the juice of 
the lemon is used, dry the peel by hanging 
it up in a paper bag. If you heat a lemon 
before peeling it you will obtain nearly 
twice as much juice as you could otherwise 
extract from the fruit. To preserve lemon 
juice in good condition for a long time, take 
a pound of sugar to every pint of juice, and, 
when vou have stirred the mixture until the 
sugar is entirely dissolved, bottle it, and, 
just before corking and sealing it, place a 
teaspoonful of olive oil on top of the juice. 
It is best to use small bottles for this pur- 
pose as the contents will not keep long 
after the cork is drawn. To remove the oil 
it is only necessary to insert a small piece 
of raw cotton in the mouth of the bottle and 
every drop of the greasy coating will im- 
mediately be absorbed. 

Bg * * 
When Washing Cut-Glass 
add a little ammonia to the suds. This 
gives a brightness to the glass that nothing 


else can. 
* * * 


In Cooking Cabbage 
never add the salt until the vegetable is 
cooked, as it makes the cabbage tough. In- 
stead, when the water boils, put in a pinch 
of baking soda, and add the salt five minutes 
before serving. 


{ Marks on a Polished Table 

| caused by hot plates are a special source of 
|annoyance to the housewife. French polish- 
|ing is usually considered the only remedy, 
| but an application of paraffin well rubbed 
in and polished with a soft cloth produces 
good results. The treatment must be re- 
peated for several days until the spots dis- 
appear. 


a * * 
Dark Bedrooms in an Apartment 

are now being papered in white with white- 
painted woodwork. If this is too sharp as a 
contrast for the furniture the walls may be 
a light yellow or buff in stripes or two tones, 
and the woodwork an ivory white. 

* * * 

To Clean Tiles 

without the use of soap or soda, mix two 
tablespoonfuls of flour into a paste with a 
little cold water with which the floor is to be 
washed, and beautiful bright tiles will be 
the result. 


Nathham- 


IDolarmanmn 
Company 


=] [=] 


Ready for Business 
at New Location. 


UNION SQUARE 


Geary and Stockton 
Streets 


Special date for 
inspecting entire 
premises will be 
announced later. 


aI) 
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Fashions | 


(Concluded from Page 13.) 


Diagram—4. 


FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS. 
Shirt Knickers With a Shaped Band. 


have a deeply-shaped band, as on No. | 

3, and still to further 

width below by adding a fully-trimmed 
frill in true skirt fashion. In this form the 
garment has the effect of a full underskirt, | 
and is cool and comfortable for summer) 
wear. It is for cooler weather carried out | 
in washing silk or fine twill flannel, and 
worn over woven combinations. The cut is | 
explained on diagram No. 4, the broken line | 
on the half knicker denoting a fold. One | 
half of the shaped band lies across this por- | 
tion, and the position of the point is ex- 
plained by the corresponding X marks. The 
edge of the leg part is finished with a line 
of insertion, and a deep flounce is added 
beneath this. The flounce is just one-third | 
longer than the upper part, and this allows | 


Ts latest idea in skirt knickers is to | 


increase the | 
| 


| skirt were used. 
| pear to advantage in the narrow cut. 


| clinging 


|the princess mode. 
again in the East, but it may be some time | 
| before it becomes popular 
|less you desire to pioneer the yoke skirt, by 
|all means have it made up in the prevailing 


| find what you need at Magnin’s. 
| showing the 
| especially if you wish to give the set to a 


i} 
| work on hand. 
|enile’s store, and noticed what 


for ample fullness in the flounce. Here, too, 
there is a band of insertion at the edge, but 
finished with a frill of three-inch lace, and 
above is a group of small tucks. The back 
is finished with an inch-wide band of the 
eambric, and fitted with three buttons, and 
the band has also two or three buttons. 


| Four and a half yards of forty-inch nainsook 


will make two pairs of these skirt knickers, 
and the trimming can be lessened or elabor- 
ated as desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J., San Mateo—Yes, the new skirts 
are much fuller than those that have been 
worn during the spring. Some of the sum- 


nounced, and in the thin fabrics are much 
more graceful than if the sheath type of 
Thin materials do not ap- 


Lillie, Winters—If you intend staying at 
friend’s country place for 
should of course recommend that you lay 


|in a supply of pretty shirt waists, for you 
| will not care 


to bother with having them 
laundered when you are visiting. Have 
one or two fancy waists to wear with your 
linen tailored suits, and be sure to take two 
or three simple dinner 
one elaborate evening gown. At house 
parties one is always sure to need one ball- 
gown, for these affairs usually wind up with 


|one large dance. 


Marion S., Redding—The sample of grey 
veiling you send is a very pretty shade, and 
I think should be made up in one of the 
styles, with trailing skirt, and 
smooth-fitting bodice, if you do not care for 
The yoke skirt is in 


out here. Un- 


clinging style. 


SHOPPING DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Hugh L., Oakland—I think you will 
They are 
latest s*yles of lingerie, and 
bride, I think you will find the sets there 
of the very kind you describe. Lingerie is 
now of the daintiest, and yet the prices 
are not excessive when you consider that 


|the kind you wish is all hand work. 


A Mother—No, I should not bother to 
make my little boy’s camping outfit your- 
self, since you say you have so much other 
Have you visited the Juv- 
neat. khaki 
suits they have for little boys? They also 
have linen suits and ducks at reasonable 
prices. 

Housewife, San Francisco—I think you 
will be able to find all the articles you men- 
tion for your new home at the City of 
Paris, and as they are having their sale, you 
will probably save quite a bit of money in 
your purchases. 
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mer materials are being made up _ with 
skirts three and even four yards wide at 
|the bottom. The gathers are more pro-| 


a fortnight, I/| 


gowns and at least | 


=e 


City of Paris 
Ory Goods Cn. 


Dry Goods 
Millinery 
Furniture 


oe, 


pe ee 2 
wes AG OWN 
ey. 7K 
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WY 
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Will be at “City uf Paris’ Bldg., 
Geary and Stockton, Union 
Square, shortly 


Before the Image of the Bronze Buddha 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


whole story to the American author, who{ Then she looked up at the great bronze 


might find it of value. | Buddha, the benignant face of the god. What 
BELT Eee SRE ie aoe were earthly passions? They dwindled into | 


They were in Japan now, but Mrs. Darrell | nothingness in the sight of this great image, | 


had never placed her problem before Lucia.| the god of ages. 
They were the best of friends, but as yet| What a tiny thing that feeling of hate 
neither had confided wholly in the other.|seemed, which for so many years she had 
Lucia meant to tell the “gray-lady” all about | nourished in her heart that it had grown a 
Lawrence some day, but her voyage had|part of herself. And, after all, Lawrence 
had the salutary effect of making memory | was dead—and that other woman had never 
less poignant. “In another year,’ thought loved him! She had married another, while 
Lucia, “I believe I may have gotten quite| Lucia had been true to his memory. 
over it.” She found herself saying quite calmly: 
Japan was lovely, like a fairy tale, with its; “Is your husband alive?” 
cherry blossoms, squat houses and _ little It occurred to her that, in spite of their in- 
brown men and women to fit the homes. The|timacy during the long ocean passage, Mrs. 
two women “did” all the sights, and be-| Darrell had never mentioned her husband. 
cause Mrs. Darrell pleaded for it, Lucia con-| That remembered gray look passed over 
sented to visit Kamakura. At Kamakura is|the other woman’s face. Her pink-tinged 
the great bronze statue of Buddha, Dai But- cheeks paled, and the color faded from her 
su, an image fifty feet high with gold eyes 
and with decorations of priceless value. Mrs. 
Darrell had seen the plaster image of 
Buddha in the redwoods below Tamalpais, | for another woman. That is why I came to 
erected years ago for a woodland celebra-| Japan. They live in Ofuna. I meant to— 
tion by a famous San Francisco club, and| well, I am not going to do what I intended. 
she said her heart was set upon seeing the | God will punish.” 
bronze Buddha. | She looked up at the Buddha. 


lips. 


she said. Then, after a pause: “He left me 


ern ipc Ae ata Oar “T seem a very small object when I look at | 


Like the Sphinx, the great image, year after| that,” she said. 
year, gazes into futurity, with calm eyes and| They fell on their knees together before 
smile. No one could look upon it unmoved.| the image. 


Lucia could not, nor could Mrs. Darrell. “T never felt religious before in my life,” | 


“My darling,” said the latter, “my girl| said Mrs. Darrell, “but I do now.” 
friend—I feel that here, before this great) Her eyes filled with tears. 
god, I can keep up my deception no longer.| “Could you ever forgive me?” she said, 
I know your story—that little love story | reaching out her little gray-gloved hand, and 
that had such a cruel ending. But believe|then as quickly drawing it back again. 
me, dear, I never meant to wound you. Had Lucia was still staring up at the god on 
JT known that Lawrence—” its pedestal. Oh, how big, how wonderful 
“Lawrence?” repeated Lucia, throwing her-| was the image. How small they two women 


self free from the other’s caressing arms.| were in comparison. Why, they could be} 


“Tawrence? What were you to him?” |held in the god’s hands and would seem no 
Mrs. Darrell hung her head, that lovely | larger than flies in a human palm. 

head covered with pale blonde hair. She rose and looked down at the still- 
“T—I—was the woman he would have mar- kneeling woman. 


ried,” she said. | “I think fate drew us together, in this far | 
“But he is dead—and you are Mrs. Dar- |country, that we might be friends,” said Lu- 
rell.” | cia, reaching her hand to Mrs. Darrell and 


“Ves, he was true to me—he gave you up| drawing her up beside her. “I hated you, 


i | ree © yr. >? 
for me. But I—I was never true to him, the | once; I do not hate you now. 
“But Iam not fit to be your friend.” 


“Perhaps neither of us was fit to be a 
friend—six years ago. It is because of those 


man who sacrificed you for me. I did not 
love him. I—was—glad—when—I was free 
from him; glad, oh, so glad! I think I would 
have left him in a very short while had we 
married. I thought it was a clever thing to |—that we may be friends now.” 
show my power over him—I was always | i in at Se ea 
vain in that way. And to think that I, no| Delroy, and the American author, to whom 
longer a young woman, could win him from | he had confided his discovery about Mrs. 
a young, rich girl—was a gratifica- | Darrell and Lucia Burton, were somewhat 


a girl 

tion to my vanity. But he died—and I mar- | surprised when they met the two women 

ried a man I loved.” jagain in Yokohama, to find them closer 
And Lucia had sworn to hate that “other | friends than they had been on shipboard. 

woman” evermore! | “T presume -Mrs. Darrell’s strength was 


Words of scorn rose to her lips, words of | not equal to telling her secret,” suggested 
wrath. | Delroy. 
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“We all get our punishment in this world,” | 


years—‘the years that the locust hath eaten’ | 


Miss M. I. Lawrence 
STENOGRAPHER 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Multigraphing, 
Mimeographing 


813 Merchants Exchange, San Francisco 
Phone Kearny 2283 


Telephones: Office Kearny 4457, Residence, Pacific 1168 


Marion Walcott 


Public Stenographer 


Legal Work a Specialty, Multigraphing, Mimeographing, 
Specifications, Depositions 


702-703 Merchant’s Exchange Building 


WE ARE SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


GENUINE 


“Stanford” 
Richmond Coal 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ring up Kearny 465 or Kearny 466 


J.J. Moore & Co. 


225-233 Pine Street 


Stationery Printing 


TRICKa(N 
Ph BER 3 i : : U 


126 BUSH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Brands 
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| “Or perhaps Lucia was not so weakly | The Swastika Club 

in love with her old lover as you and the | 
world fancied,” added the author. |composed of the one-hundred and eighty- 
|three young women who are employees of 
gives, you know—that her lover shall de_| the American Biscuit Company is an inter- 
| esting organization which came into exist- 
lence September last at the suggestion of 
| Miss Hazel Pierce. Fred Parker, manager of 
| the factory asked Miss Pierce to suggest 
Both felt they knew whereof they spoke.| something to give his employees recreation 
3ut what man ever knows the heart of|at the noon hour, and the club, which is 
woman? lnow a flourishing organization, was sug- 
| gested. Through the efforts of Miss Pierce, 


‘The Woman Who Works) 


Conducted by VIRGINIA DHU | | 

HEN women is struggling strenu- | ote 

| \X/ ously to secure the ballot, man | 
| is distancing her in many of the} 


e 
C 
field yher et hithert j \ 
elds where she has hitherto t% Ya C1S 


{held the monopoly. The broom, her whilom | 
weapon, has been wrested from her by the | SAN FRANCISCO 
| pneumatic cleaner,” says an Eastern news- | 
from |paper. “Socks are darned by machine and | 
a S $12.00 up the piano player has brought the ‘Stephanie | 


| Gavotte’ into desuetude. Now another blow | 


| has been struck at the supremacy of the sex 
|in a department which seemed its exclusive | oa ‘ : 
Bagnall & Boughton | domain. | HE Ladies’ Hairdressing Par- 

successors | | lors on the second floor have 
A Man Has Won the Gold Medal 


“There’s one thing no woman ever for- 


sert her for another woman.” 


| “She never forgives the other woman, 
|anyway.” 


1622 California Street every modern accessory. Facial 


an Francisco, Cal. |at the convention of the National Milliners’ | Massage, Manicuring, etc., by ex- 
| Association. This is a more cruel humilia- | 
| tion that the recent award to a man of the | 
|prize for the best battle song in woman’s is unusual, the charges are not. 
campaign. The man who has earned this 

| distinction is a civil engineer by profession, 
LU SCro U = O i: D la mathematician by training, the son of a 

millionaire, and only twenty-two years old. 


R E D WI N E. | Walter H. Doherty will go down in history | 
as the first man to apply the principles of | Under the Management of 


|engineering to the building of roof gardens | JAMES WOODS 


for the fair sex. Will woman realize ere it | 


pert attendants. While the service 


that bauble, the ballot, which bothers its 


a is too late that, while she is grasping after | 
| present possessor so much, she is letting 


|slip from her many things that are far bet- | STAMPING NEEDLE WORK 
A ter? What is the privilege of voting for | 
ues a Terence O’Flannagan compared with the di-| 
a. eee Sa vine creative energy that goes into the ar- | THE BELL’ ART 
‘eho’ |chitecture of a millinery miracle? Let 


| woman reflect and choose the better part.” MME. CORSINI 


Specialty in 
Trousseaus and 1576 BUSH STREET 


Friends to the Rescue. Layettes San Francisco, Cal. 


Aged in wood and matured in 

bottle. The Waitresses’ Union, led by Miss Maud 

| Younger and Miss Bertha Cooper, the secre- 
4 tary, have taken up the case of Laura Mac- | SA ia a 

For sale by leading grocers and |donald, who killed her child, and have| Tel. Douglas 2885 

served at first-class hotels, cafes and || started a fund for her defense. An appeal | 


| b has been sent out to the public to aid, the} : CG. Sd. Auger 
sci 2 contributions to be sent to Miss Cooper, 925 - ; 

1 , : : ea : OPTOMETRIST 
Golden Gate avenue. Attorney William S. | d OPTICIAN 

| Barnes has been engaged to defend her, and | : ae 
in all probability a plea of temporary in-| : Sy Oculists Prescriptions Filled 


|sanity will be made. a5 : ny 118 Kearny St. 


E H Rix for a | | Be) Bet. Poa and Sutter Sts. 
y 5 | Miss Ruth Howell is stenographer to the | — San Francisco 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco Grand Jury of Brooklyn, N. Y., at a salary of | = 
| $4000 a year. 


PRODUCER 


Rugs Made 


FROM OLD CARPETS 


We can make a good, durable and often times 
a beautiful rug out of old or new carpet of any 
kind, such as Ingrain, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, in most any condition. Velvet and Mo- 
quette if not too badly worn—if the pile is worn 
off they will not make Rugs. Chenille curtains or 
table covers make a good, cheap rug. Woolen 
rags cut or torn and sewed like carpet rags will 
make a good Rug. 

In fact, you can use up almost anything to ad- 
vantage at a price within the reach of all. All 
our rugs are reversible, both sides being alike. 


Public invited to inspect works and 
see how rugs are made—a most interest- 
ing sight. 


San Francisco Rug Works 


1122 SUTTER STREET 


Phone Franklin 554 Hoag & Osterdock, Props. 


The New “Thirty” 


Coromuoahily 


SHAFT DRIVEN 


120 wheel base, 38 actual H.P. 


Demonstration by Appointment 


The Greenland Co., Inc. 


Phone Market 1398 
287 Valencia, near 14th 


fi Phone, Market 1636 


Moise-Klinkner Co. 


if Red Rubber Stamps 
Stencils, Steel Stamps, Seals 
Metal and Glass Signs 


i PROMPT SERVICE 
a 


1212 MARKET STREET 


if Opposite 8th Street SAN FRANCISCO 


——_| working on an average an hour a day. You 
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| Miss Eugene Schenck, head of the South} 
Park settlemert; Miss Cornelia McKinne, | 


President of the Collegiate Alumnae Asso- | R dk & C 
ciation, and the Catholic Ladies’ Educational | a e O. 
Society, the Swastika Club is as important JEWELERS AND 


an organization as any other club in the 
‘city. SILVERSMITHS 

Miss Lillie White is the president, and 
every Tuesday a business meeting is held. | Cry 

The Catholic Ladies’ Educational Society 
and the Collegiate Alumnae alternate in pre- 
paring monthly entertainments for the club. | 
At various times the club supplies the talent | 
from among the members. This is one of | 
|the great things done for the factory work- 
lers by way of an organization which they | 
| themselves manage. 


| eo | Hotel Argonaut 


That Women, as News-Getters, 


Main Store: 
Cor. Bush St. and Van Ness Ave. 


Western Addition Store: 
1813 Devisadero St., bet. Bush and Pine 


4TH STREET, NEAR MARKET 


The leading Down Town Commercial 
and Family Hotel of San Francisco. 
First-class appointments. Reasonable 
rates. Unsurpassed Cuisine. Service 
unequalled. PR gee ce 


compositors and operators of presses are | 
equally as successful as men, is demon-| 
| strated in Sullivan, where the Saturday Her- | 
|ald, a weekly paper, is gotten out entirely by 
| women. There is not a man employed in the | 


| office nor do the women get any assistance | Edward Rolkin, Mana ger 


| from men in running the paper. It has been | 
in charge of the women for the past Six | 

| months and during that time has never) 

|missed an issue. In fact, the women in| HENRY L. DAVIS, President 

| charge pride themselves on their success in | W. D. FENNIMORE, Vice-President 

| putting the weekly on a paying basis, some-| JOHN W. DAVIS, Sec’y and Treas. 


| thing that has not been accomplished before. 


Mending for Bachelors. 


A busy woman tells me she materially 
added to her income by working for bache- 
lors who had no home of their Own; sewing | 
on buttons, darning socks, making new shirt | 
hands, ete. She first ascertained the names of | 
those who took lodgers or boarders, which 
was a simple matter, and then called on the | 
|landladies and, by agreeing to pay them a 
| commission, induced them to tell the bache- 
lors living with them that for fifty cents a 
week they could have all their mending done. 
|The average amount of this work which a} 
;}man requires is small and does not take | 
|}fiuch time in doing. Fifty cents a week 
|Sseems a small amount, but if one has only 
| ten customers it come to five dollars a week, 


Telephone Douglas 249 
181 POST STREET 
NEAR GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Choice Cut Flowers For All Occasions 
FLORAL DESIGNS OUR SPECIALTY 
Pelicann, Rossi & Cu,, Floral Artists 


211-213 Kearny St., at Sutter. Phone Douglas 426 
1343 Sutter St., above Van Ness. Phone Franklin 1077 
SAN FRANCISCO 


itake the good with the bad. Some weeks a 
|customer has no mending, but pays just the | 
| same, according to contract. There is a) 
| very large field of employment for many | 
| women open in this way, as the sewing is | 
lof the simplest character, such as nearly | Jas. J. Gilmartin, Pres, 
|}every woman can do. 


Jas. D. Roantree, Sec’y 


| Gilmartin Company 


é ‘at - Pamphlet 
pga Baa Pr inters sae Stationery 


Lithographers and Bookbinders 


Miss Stewart Barker | 
STENOGRAPHER | 


Phone Kearny 237 


303 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. | THE ECKER BUILDING, Stevenson and Ecker Sts. 
Phone, Douglas 2279 


Opp. Junction Market and Sutter Sts. 
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Tourist Branch: 


H. W. BOGEN, Inc. 


540 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Phone 
Franklin 249 


——=LOW RATES=— 


TO 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


FROM— FROM— 
San Francisco Martinez 
Lathrop . apa. 


Round Trip ae ore aor 


Tickets Glen Ellen . 


Greatly reduced rates from other points in California. 
Tickets sold daily May 25 to September 30, and cover 


two months’ trip going and coming via the famous 


Shasta Route_««_Southern Pacific 


Stopovers going and coming. Many other routes, at slightly higher rates, 
for you to select from. 


Write or call on our nearest agent for full details of service, etc., or address 


DEPARTMENT ADVERTISING, 948 FLOOD BLDG., FOR INFORMATION 


Richmond Coal 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


James and Alex’r Brown 


Owners of the Pelaw Main and Richmond Collieries; also 
Richmond Vale Colliery, Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 


A 


om 


Represented by WILLIAM SMELLIE 


A 


PSE TRE TRE TSE TBE IRE 


A 


A/F your dealer 
cannot sup- 
ply you with 
genuine 
Richmond 


S : ee 
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ASH! Coal, kindly 


agretictth tiie , & oe a eas Slik nts Jy atl lagans 
ek $58 ie ae Shiba fae oo RRS, te — 3 yaere 


communicate with us, or 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. 
Please note that all other 
advertisements claiming to 
sell you Richmond Coal 
are not authorized by us. 
They haven’t got the goods 
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JAMES AND ALEX’R BROWN 
334 Russ Bldg., Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Sole Wholesale Distributors 


Pacific Coast Coal Co. 


Beale Street Bunkers San Francisco 
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